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Yesterday and Tomorrow in the Far East 
In This Issue 


* AN AMERICAN WANDERER AMID THE RUINS OF JAPAN 
‘ By Elmer A. Fridell 
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GOING HIGHER? 


ls raising a $14,000,000 World Mission Crusade enough for Northern 
Baptists? . . . Not for our total ongoing denominational program. It is not 


enough even for our postwar emergency needs. 


Much of the extra needs will be carried by an increased Unified Budget. . . . 
It is expected that the Unified Budget will be $6,000,000 for 1947-48. . . . This 


is what makes the local church Every Member Enlistment so important this 


year. (See special article on page 45 of this issue.) 
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The World’s Mightiest Destroyer 
Cartoon Numser 135 spy Caartes A. WELLS 
1 LEAD THE WORLD NOW | : 
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i. SCIENTIFIC ability, in industrial capacity, in sheer 
military, naval, and air power to destroy, and now in pos- 
session of the secret of the atomic bomb, America has surpassed 
all the people who ever lived on this planet. That is an awful 
thought if it is allowed to stand alone in our thinking. Of course 
we who have lived through these recent years of war know how 
America under wartime pressure and in patriotic reaction to 
Pearl Harbor, became the world’s mightiest destroyer. 

Nevertheless, the memory of man and the objective recording 
of history will not long remain clear on that point. The future 
thoughts of men concerning America will be dominated by visi- 
ble surviving evidence of the fury of American power to blast, 
to burn, and to kill. lt will be easier to remember what we did than 
why we did it, unless we can speedily follow that destruction with 
the only things that can redeem it from such after effects. To 
heal, to rebuild, to teach, to restore, to reconcile, these we must 
achieve as fully and as convincingly as we demonstrated our 
power to destroy. 

Will the American people apply to these tasks of construction 
the same energy and devotion that they applied to the grim and 
awful tasks of destruction? That is for them the great question. 
And with dreadful anxiety and grievous apprehension the whole 
world awaits the answer.—Cuarizs A. WELL. 
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> Rosert Roor is an American news 
correspondent for the World Council of 
Churches and is stationed at its head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

> Vera R. Hass is the wife of Rev. 
L. H. P. Hass of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and is Chairman of the Spiritual Life 
Department of the National Commit- 
tee on Woman’s Work. 


Double Thanksgiving 
in November 

November maintained the ex- 
panding circulation of Missions 
with 4,210 subscriptions recorded, 
as compared with 4,199 for No- 
vember, 1945, a net, but small, 
gain of 11 for the month. 

Here was double cause for 
thanksgiving in that November, 
1945 had reported a loss. (See 
Missions, January, 1946 page 2.) 
Thus November not only redeemed 
the month that carries its name but 
also lifted the score to 151 months 
of gain and 12 months of loss since 
the uptrend began in 1933. 

Have you ever thought of a New 
Year Greeting subscription for a 
friend, relative, or shut-in invalid 
to whom the monthly arrival of 
this magazine would bring cheer 
and inspiration? Fill out the cou- 
pon on page 7 and send it in to 
Missions’ office, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. with 
remittance for as many names as 
you wish. An extra supply of this 
attractive and informing issue has 
been printed so that all New Year 
Greeting subscriptions can begin 
with this issue. 


Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
“United 


States Canada Coun 
$1.25 $1.50 $1.60 


100 1 25 145 
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A Distinguished Record 
of Achievement 


The effective evangel- 
ism Pe mony is achieved through 
= Sunday to Sunday ministry 
mgs eve but the vo mag 
largely pe upon 
ace of the church yom | the 
ristian message in commu- 
nity interest. To down 
the walls of cynicism and indif- 
mee that surround every 
church, and to open the gate of 
community consciousness for 
He draws as the Christian challenge is the 
he speaks task of the Conferences on 
Christ and World Need. In this mission they have 
been distinctly blessed with a distinguished record 
of achievement. These conferences are being spon- 
by ministerial unions and inter-church groups 
throughout the country. 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


In the midst of the fine articles and 
otherwise fine editorials in your Octo- 
ber issue comes a very strange aberra- 
tion of judgment in the editorial, “Ts 
the Denomination Threatened With 
Eventual Disintegration?” Its first 
statement, that the Grand Rapids 
Convention dispelled the fears of last 
year “and replaced them by a new 
and stimulating unity,”’ seems not very 
discerning. More discerning is the next 
statement, “‘A real danger of eventual 
disintegration remains on the horizon.” 
Then comes a most amazing ““REMARK- 
ABLE REMARK” in the words, “The dis- 
integration comes not from theological 
controversy but from educational 
inadequacy.” Against this should be 
noted that all the rifts in the denomina- 
tion in the past 20 years have come from 
“theological controversy.” This has 
not come because the intelligeusia was 
on one side and the ignoramuses on 
the other. Why have so many “un 
denominational’’ Bible institutes 
arisen and “with their inadequate 
Baptist background, loyalty, and co- 
operative spirit”? They arose because 
our older seminaries, established by 
conservative money, had been so cap- 
tured by the modernists that we could 
no longer get the stream of sound 
preachers with “standard theology,” 
according to the Bible standard, from 
them. The cleavage in our denomina- 


















































INDIANA BASKETBALL 


N THIS remarkable action picture the photographer in one of those 

rare split-second camera shots has caught three men completely 
and simultaneously off the floor. The fourth man fondly hopes that 
the resulting up-in-the-air scramble will tip the ball into his hands so 
that he can shoot it into the basket. Of course this is only practice, 
but you can imagine the excitement when real games are played. 








INDIANA BASKETBALL IN THE GYMNASIUM OF FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Basketball is a favorite indoor winter sport. It builds physique, pro- 
motes good sportsmanship, develops teamwork and cooperation, and 
contributes to the enjoyment of college life. You would also enjoy 
basketball as player or spectator if you came to Franklin College. 


For Catalogue, Bulletin and other Information Write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE ‘woiana’ 
mua dunia 
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tion and the “threatened disintegra- “inadequate education” basically. You 
tion” has been solely because of theo- make a very wise statement when you 
logical differences and not because of say, “The world’s finest education 








a) te eaptist instITUTE 


is now training this young lady and others 
To enter full-time Christian Service, as 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 


1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
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WEAD NURSE OF THE 
BAPTIST HOSPITAL AT /LO/LO, — _ 
SAVED THE LIVES OF /NTERNED MISSIONARIES ee 
BY SMUGGLING FOOD AND MEDICAL SUPPLIES TO THEM. 





AS SOON AS THE PHILIPPINES WERE LIBERATED MiSs TUPE2 
REORGANIZED THE NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL » ENROLLING 120 
STUDENTS AND GRADUATING 38 NURSES /N 1946. 


REY. TRACY GIPSON, PASTOR OF A PARISH COVERING 2,000 
SQUARE MILES IN EASTERN IPAHO, LED HIS THREE CHURCHES 
TO RAISE TWICK THE AMOUNT OF THEIR CRUSADE GOALS. HE 
ANO HIS FAMILY ARE NOW ON THEIR WAY TO SOUTH INDIA 
AS EDUCATIONAL MISSIONARIES. 


aN 














MUD LAKE Z 
CHURCH $ 838.45 
DuBois 

CHURCH 1,009.6) \Z 


ROBERTS 


CHURCH 1,108.0! 
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» $2,956.0712 





does not in itself qualify a man to be a 
good minister of Jesus Christ.” If you 
would follow the careers of a multitude 
of preachers with “standard college 
and seminary education,” but without 
a “standard theology” according to 
the Bible standard, you would find 
many a church with prayer and evange- 
lism and spirituality dried up. Another 
reason for the multiplication of the 
Bible Training schools has been that 
few men with “standard college and 
seminary training” would be willing 
to go out to the small churches in the 
neglected areas. No end of these 
churches have been saved to the cause 
of Christ and many of them to our 
denomination by those with so-called 
“inadequate education,” but with an 
adequate theology and spirit of con- 
secration. Many thanks for your ad- 
mission that some of us who did not 
get full seminary training have been 
able to do some good work. A combina- 
tion of Bible Training School and 
Seminary education is ideal for preach- 
ers, since few seminaries rarely teach 
their students to know their Bible as 
the training schools do. But let us get 
modernism out of all our missionary 
work and you will see the danger of 
“‘denominational disintegration” very 
speedily dispelled.—Rev. Earle V. 
Pierce, Minneapolis, Minn. 
= 

I always enjoy Missrons for its in- 
spiration as well as its wealth of in- 
formation. Even though it was my 
privilege to attend the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention last May, it was inter- 
esting to read Missions’ report and to 
refresh my mind about what happened. 
We have a great denomination and so 
many important things to do for our 
Lord, that I hope those who enjoy con- 
troversy will see the greater issues at 
stake and get so engrossed in doing the 
task at hand that controversies will die 
a natural death. In our needy world, 
we simply have no time to fuss with 
petty issues—Lelia M. Starks, La 
Mesa, Cal. 

I take strong exception to your 
language in describing our use of the 
atomic bomb as “fiendish barbarism.” 
It was “fiendish barbarism” for the 
Japanese to torture and slaughter the 

(Continued on page 6) 
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fe, SOPOT of the pe 5 Will 


The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the Women’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society came into being through the working of the Spirit of God 
in many hearts. Under the control of His Spirit, they have continued for 132 years 
and 75 years respectively as servants of the divine will. Their supreme passion has 
always been to honor God in Jesus Christ, and to make His love known among all 


peoples. 
ANNUITY GIFTS 


provide a substantial money return to the donor for life. The older the donor, the 
larger the semi-annual checks received. Annuity Agreements may cover either one 
or two people, with returns continuing as long as either of the two lives. [he 
residuum of the gift goes to advance the cause of Christ on ten mission fields. 





For detailed information ask for 
ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE « Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN Baptist Foretcn Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
OR 
BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD: Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Woman’s American Baptist Foretcn Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 



































(Continued from page 4) 
Chinese for years and it may have 
come close to that for Americans to 
stand idly by for 10 years while the 
Japanese did it. But no such language 





WITHOUT A PEER FOR 1947 


FORTY-TWO YEARS’ SUPREMACY 





Avoid delay by ordering early 
CLOTH $2.25 POSTPAID 
——At All Bookstores—— 

F.H. REVELL CO.., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
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OVERTONES FOR 
THE NEW YEAR 


parents. 


Dr. GORDON PALMER, President 





Friends from California recently donated to Eastern 
a three manual Méller organ in memory of their 


This is the first memorial presentation to grace 
eventually the proposed Alumni Memorial Chapel. 


In what better way can a Christian begin the Year 
1947 than to invest in the preparation of young 
people for the Gospel Ministry? 


Will you have a share in prayer and giving to 
Eastern’s Anniversary Campaign during 1947? 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


should be applied to any effort involved 
in the destruction of the evil fascist 
militarism that ruled Japan until its 
defeat by force of American arms. To 
attack your fellow citizens who daily 
risked their lives from bombs and 
shells in order that we might be saved 
from destruction only cuts down Mis- 
sions’ effectiveness as a promoter of 
the missionary cause. I pray God that 
you may see this before it is too late.— 
Rev. John 8. — Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please accept my thanks for your 
direct, clear, and understanding article 
in October Missions on “‘Hope and 
Disillusionment in Postwar England.” 
It gave me much cheer that so fair and 





Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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generous a presentation should have so 
wide a_circulation.—Appreciatively 
yours, Ernestine R. Whiteside, Toronto, 
Canada. 

The article by Donald B. Cloward, 
“The Growing Menace of Alcoholic 
Liquor Advertising,” was both timely 
and welcome and I as a Baptist was 
glad to have some definite plan sug- 
gested as to what we could do about it. 
But when I inquired as to whether my 
minister or church did anything I was 
told that they did not. I inquired of 
another Baptist church which likewise 
was doing nothing. What is the trouble? 
Do our churches merely listen to preach- 
ing about the evils of the world and 
then do nothing when an opportunity 
is offered to do something constructive 
and helpful?—Mrs, Nellie Adrian, 
Downers Grove, IIl. 


We admire Missions for continu- 
ing to proclaim the love of God in a 
world panicky and hysterical with 
fear and hate. The masterly analyses 
in some of Missions’ editorials must 
have helped very much in keeping our 
propagandized minds steady and in- 
formed.—Rev. E. L. Kautz, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

= 

Missions’ editorials in recent is- 
sues have been masterpieces of char- 
ity and love. I wish all professing 
Christians could feel likewise.—Mres. 
I. Brooks Clark, Syracuse, N. Y. 

oS 


Your article “Misery and Hunger 
in Postwar Germany,” is such a vivid 
portrayal of conditions in Germany 
that in behalf of our denominational 
paper The Gospel Trumpet, published 
by the Church of God, the editor re- 
quests permission to reprint it. Since 
the facts about conditions in Germany 
should have as wide a circulation as 
possible, we hope you will not object 
to granting us permission. We shall 
include the proper credit line and shall 
appreciate the favor.—Vivian Ahrendt, 
Office Editor, Anderson, Ind. 


Note—Mzussions is not copy- 
righted. Anything published in it 
may be reprinted anywhere at any 
time, the only conditions being 
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that the customary credit be given 
to Missions and that a copy of 
the publication in which anything 
is reprinted is mailed to Missions 
for its files.—Eb. 


A Fine Opportunity 
To Use Old Literature 


Sunday school material and in- 
spirational books and periodicals 
that have been used in the United 
States and are no longer needed 
are much needed in the Burma and 
Philippine Islands missions. These 
fields can use such material printed 
in English. Such booklets as back 
issues of The Secret Place, various 
religious magazines, and Sunday 
School lesson quarterlies, Graded 
Lessons, Tarbell’s Teachers’ 
Guides, are of immense value and 
can be distributed among pastors, 
teachers, and church leaders. Sun- 
day school lessons are usually used 


BAPTIST DIVINITY HOUSE 
University of Chicago 

The Baptist Divinity House pro- 

vides a curriculum which seeks to 

release the resources of the Christian 


faith for the meeting of the needs 
of today. 

Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Dean, Baptist Divinity House, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 








Through the A Capella Choir, courses in 


effective Christian Service. 


2606 Dwight Way 








TO MINISTER THROUGH MUSIC 


the direction of Mr. William C. Wood, Berkeley is training men and women for more 


For information write to: President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 





Gurch muta, end private tatredion ender 


Berkeley 4, California 








a year later than the date printed 
on them so that they thus serve a 
double purpose. Sent as third-class 
matter, they should be so marked, 
and carry postage at the rate of 
14% cents for each 2 ounces with a 


limit of 4 pounds 6 ounces per ° 


package. Be sure to mark on the 
package also that the contents are 
for FREE DISTRIBUTION. If you 
have such material, send it either 
to Miss May Coggins, Box 231, 
Iloilo City, Panay Island, The 
Philippine Islands, or to Miss 


Helen K. Hunt, 19 Sandwith Road, 
Rangoon, Burma. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 
single 


$4.00 to *7.00 Double 


$ minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


lz 4 E ast Reh St. 
New Yorxl@, bipes 


wers, Ir.> 


elecal 
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in business away from home. 


hand it to your Club Manager. 





What could be more appropriate for a New Year 
Greeting than a Gift Subscription to MISSIONS ? 
Month after month it would bring cheer and inspira- 
tion into the home of a friend, or relative, or shut-in. 


Moreover, MISSIONS is a particularly good maga- 
zine to send to a boy or girl in school or college, or 


Fill out the coupon at the right, enclose it with $1 
(Club Rate), send it in with your own renewal, or 


Enclosed find $.......+. 


Eatenientesteiententenestamanteteeeieted 
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THESE POWERFUL 
UNITED STATES 


Two questions confront the Ameri- 
can people today. What will they do 
with their gigantic material power? 
Do they possess the necessary moral 
and spiritual power comparable to 
their material power? See editorial 

on opposite page 
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ABOVE: An American tank parade, symbolical of American military power, passing the United Stat 
Capitol in Washington, symbol of American political power. LEFT: The Empire State Building in Ne 
York City, symbol of American titanic industrial power 
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These Powerful United States 


JHE United States enters the New Year 
as the world’s most powerful nation. 
ka “This is the most important fact in the 
world situation today,” said Dr. Tsiang Ting-fu, 
Chinese delegate to the World Relief Con- 
ference. There are no rival claimants. Possessing 
100% of the world’s atomic bombs, 65% of its 
naval force (almost twice that of all other navies 
combined), 70% of its merchant marine, 75% of 
its commercial and 60% of its war planes, and 
with a mammoth undamaged industrial plant, 
the United States today typifies unparalleled 
and unchallengeable power. Even Mr. Winston 
Churchill sensed this during his last American 
visit when he commented, “The United States 
now stands at the summit of human affairs, 
marching in state and majesty which have not 
been seen since the Roman Empire.” Thus is 
confirmed the prediction of the late President 
Roosevelt. Six months before his death he said, 
“At the end of the war the United States will 
have the greatest material power on earth.” 

This terrifying reality prompts a disturbing 
question. What will the American people do 
with this gigantic power? There are three an- 
swers. (1) They can use it to build a wall 
around a second retirement into postwar na- 
tional isolationism. (2) They can become power 
intoxicated with political and economic im- 
perialism and establish the already globally 
publicized ““American Century.” (3) They can 
accept world responsibility and devote their 
power to the healing of the nations. “In this 
global drama at this turning point of history 
you have assumed the grand role,” said an 
Italian to Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick of 
The New York Times. “By the sheer logic of the 
drama you must play it out.” 





Discredited isolationism, selfish imperialism, 
disinterested cooperationism — which will the 
American people choose? 

Behind that question is another, perhaps even 
more disturbing. Do the American people now 
possess moral and spiritual power comparable to 
their immense material power? If that is lacking, 
then they will be weighed in the balances and 
found wanting and their material power will 
vanish like that of Belshazzar who saw the 
handwriting on the wall. “Conquering nations 
have never been humble,” said President H. S. 
Coffin of Union Seminary. “That is one reason 
why victorious wars have not brought lasting 
peace.”’ Devastatingly pertinent here is a “Re- 
markable Remark” attributed to Henry J. 
Kaiser. “First you get power; then you use iu; 
then you abuse it; then you lose it!’’ The degree of 
moral power measures the benevolent use and 
malevolent abuse of material power. 

For America a New Year imperative is the at- 
tainment of moral and spiritual power necessary 
to give spiritual leadership to a spiritually bank- 
rupt world, and to devote material power to the 
relief of human misery, to unlimited support of 
the global mission of Christianity and its efforts 
to proclaim “the whole gospel for the whole 
world,” and to a vast outpouring of resources in 
world reconstruction. At the end of that road 
lie world brotherhood, international good will, 
lasting peace. But the road back to American 
isolationism or to American imperialism ends 
in national pride, aggressive selfishness, ill will 
of other nations, and finally unspeakable dis- 
aster. 

With the immense power at their disposal it 
ought not to be difficult for the American people 
to assure the world of a Happy New Year. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 











A worldgraph depicting the spread of communism across the earth. It is dominant in nine countries, 
strong in nine other countries, and its beginnings are established in 18 other countries 


The Spread of Communism 
Across the Earth 


OMMUNISM as an economic system or as a 
political movement is outside the scope of 
interests of a missionary magazine like Missions. 
It is the inalienable privilege and right of people 
everywhere to choose under what economic system 
they wish to work and under what type of govern- 
ment they wish to be ruled. But with communism 
as an anti-religious force in the world, Missions and 
all other church periodicals must be profoundly 
concerned. The gradual sweep of this powerful, dy- 
namic ideology across the earth, as indicated in the 
accompanying worldgraph, * should cause the world 
missionary movement of the Christian church grave 
uneasiness and alarm. 





* The worldgraph at the top of this page is reproduced by courtesy of 
World Report, an independent weekly magasine on world affairs published 
at Washington, D. C. Copyright 1946 by United States News Publishing 
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Communism is reputed to be atheistic, looking with 
contempt on religion in general and on Christianity 
in particular, regarding it as superstition, and ac- 
cording to Lenin the founder of Russian communism, 
“the opium of the people,” as inscribed on the walls 
of the Red Square in Moscow. Periodically com- 
munism’s crusades against religion in Russia have 
demonstrated its violent and aggressive anti-reli- 
gious character. Today in Russia there seems to be a 
temporary easing of pressure against religion which 
has been confirmed by President Louie D. Newton 
of the Southern Baptist Convention who visited 
Russia last summer where he preached to thousands 
of people and attended numerous crowded church 
services. Yet even Dr. Newton admits that the 
congregations consisted mostly of older people, that 
the priests were older men, that there are no Sunday 
schools in Russia and no organized religious educa- 
tion, and that years of communist indoctrination of 
the younger generation had left a deposit of indif- 
ference if not actual disdain for religion. 
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A two-fold challenge is therefore presented to the 
Christian church. More than ever has it become 
imperative to emphasize both the social and the 
individual gospel. Christianity must work so zeal- 
ously for higher standards of living, for social justice, 
freedom from want and fear, abolition of war, re- 
moval of exploitation and oppression of minorities, 
that men will not seek recourse to a communist 
system of society for the alleviation of their social 
and economic injustices. Supporting the social gospel 
must be a constant, vigorous, persuasive evangelism 
that seeks to win men to personal commitment to 
Jesus Christ and His way of life as the only means 
whereby the world eventually can hope to realize 
what was so tersely and realistically stated by the 
late President N. J. Nordstrom of Stockholm at the 
Baptist World Congress in Atlanta, in 1939. “Only 
changed men can change our world.” The world spread 
of communism makes all the more essential and 
imperative the global expansion of a positive, vigor- 
ous, dynamic Christian faith. 


Second Largest Japanese American 
City in the United States 


HICAGO now has the distinction of being second 

to Los Angeles in the number of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans in its population. Since the wartime evacuation 
in the spring of 1942 of more than 100,000 Americans 
of Japanese ancestry from the Pacific Coast, their 
temporary internment in so-called Assembly Camps 
(euphonious term for Concentration Camps), their 
long confinement in 10 Relocation Camps scattered 
through the western states, and finally their resettle- 
ment in widely separated areas, the Nisei population 
in Chicago has increased from about 300 before Pearl 
Harbor to more than 20,000 today. Before the war 
nearly all had lived on the Pacific Coast. In Chicago 
they have already invested more than $2,000,000 
in commercial and residential property which assures 
their permanent stay. They live in three sections of 
the city, South Side, North Side, and a region west 
of Lincoln Park. Among them are doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, merchants, tailors, mechanics, cooks, serv- 
ants, and people of numerous other occupations. 
Thus far, according to a news story in The New York 
Times, the new colonists in Chicago seem to lack only 
an undertaker! Although there have been some in- 
stances of prejudice and exclusion, a Roman Catholic 
missionary who spent 22 years among them on the 


Pacific Coast and who now operates a Catholic Youth 
Center for their young people, praised Chicago as 
“the most hospitable of all American cities receiving 
the Japanese of American ancestry.” The presence of 
these people presents a new home mission opportunity 
to American Baptists. With the cooperation of the 
two Home Mission Boards, the First Baptist Church 
of Chicago, employs a young woman worker, and its 
co-pastor Rev. Jitsuo Morikawa (see photograph on 
page 21) for ministry among them. 


The World Council of Churches 
Formally Opens Ecumenical Institute 


HE new Ecumenical Institute of the World 

Council of Churches in Geneva, Switzerland, to- 
ward whose establishment and maintenance Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $1,000,000, was 
formally opened on October 5, 1946 in the presence 
of faculty members, students, and distinguished 
guests who included the Rectors of the Swiss Uni- 
versities of Lausanne, and of Geneva, President Max 
Huber of the International Red Cross, President 
Marc Boegner of the World Council’s Administrative 
Committee, church leaders, and Swiss government 
officials. 

In his strong opening address Professor Hendrik 
Kraemer, Director of the Ecumenical Institute, 
stressed “the purpose of this Christian training cen- 
ter to give vital proof that the Christian church is 
called of God to bear witness again of its special na- 
ture and vocation at a time when the world is plunged 
into a crisis of intellectual and moral certainties and 
of all human relationships. It is high time that the 
church rediscovers the Biblical version of redemp- 
tion. By resolving to reform its own life and by 
putting its own house in order the church will most 
effectively accomplish its moral and spiritual duty 
to the world.” After paying tribute to Mr. Rocke- 
feller for making possible the acquisition on the shore 
of Lake Geneva of the spacious Chateau de Bossey 
which houses the Institute, General Secretary W. A. 
Visser t’Hooft of the World Council of Churches 
introduced the students. A total of 36 men and 
women representing 14 nationalities, and various 
professions such as banking, journalism, the ministry, 
industry, farming, etc., comprised the first student 
body. Many had been in the underground resistance 
movements during the war. Some were survivors of 
nazi concentration camps. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 
cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 34 
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An American Wanderer Amid the Ruins of Japan 


Extracts from the Japan Diary of a Foreign Secretary 
By ELMER A. FRIDELL 





Cherry 


aE ARE nearing the end of our Shanghai- 
m™ Tokyo airplane flight. It is about 60 
3 miles north and east to the Japanese 
capital. 

Friday. We have been in the air six hours. 
Fujiyama, the sacred mountain of Japan, 
symbol of Japan, is ahead of us on the left. A 
dozen American soldiers are training their 35 
millimetre cameras on the mountain, but the 
distance is too great to get much of a picture. 
About 30 minutes later a sergeant in the waiting 
room at Atsugi Air Field (Tokyo Airport) 
smilingly informs me to board a San Farncisco 
plane in two hours. “‘But I am to stay in Japan 
several weeks’’, I replied. “‘Brother, I’d give a 
thousand dollars for the space you’re turning 
down,” said a young lieutenant beside me. He’s 
been out nearly a year, but so have I! 
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blossoms against the background of famed Mount Fujiyama, sacred mountain and symbol of Japan 
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After devoting nearly a year to a secretarial 
visit to the three Baptist foreign mission fields in 
China and in the Philippine Islands, Foreign 
Secretary Elmer A. Fridell was permitted by the 
United States Military Authorities to include 
Japan before taking a plane for home. This ar- 
ticle consists of extracts from his Japan diary 
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In a comfortable “‘state-side”’ bus, without 
crowding, we ride 30 miles into Tokyo via Yoko- 
hama. The country roads are smooth and well 
constructed. The drive is over wide highways 
between towering factory smoke stacks standing 
like giant trees denuded and ghostly, after a dev- 
astating forest fire and along miles of twisted 
steel, rust-colored above the heaped up rubble. 
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Criss-cross paths lead from one tiny garden to 
another, the green growth mercifully softening 
the picture and holding off starvation for multi- 
tudes. Wherever the debris can be pushed back, 
vegetables are growing. The major part of 
Tokyo is a shambles but the heart of the business 
section of fire-proof buildings is intact. 

It is getting dark. Within an hour I am 
billeted for the night, which is something when 
one realizes that no foreigner is allowed to 
‘engage a room in the city without an Amer- 
ican army permit and food is practically un- 
ohtainable without the proper identification 
card. The army operates the hotel to which I 
am assigned. The staff is Japanese; everything 
is scrupulously clean; everyone is courteous. 

Saturday. I got in touch with Rev. I. Chiba, 
one of our younger Baptist leaders, employed 
at the headquarters of the United Church in 
Japan. He plans some touring with me. But you 
can spare the time?” I ask. “‘ Yes, I have some 





vacation due me. This will be it!”” Mr. Chiba is 
a graduate of William Jewell College in Mis- 
souri and of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
He has been a successful pastor. His father, 
former president of our Theological Seminary, 
died last Easter, at the age of 76. 

Dr. Paul Mayer veteran missionary of the 
Evangelical church comes to pilot me through 
the various offices which must be visited in 
order to meet the requirements of the U. S. 
Military. Am informed that five of our mission- 
aries have been cleared for return to Japan .in 
the early autumn. The military must be assured 
that all returnees are in position to secure food, 
shelter and financial support. Thanks to the 
concern of American Baptists, finances are 
assured, but food and shelter are the big hurdles. 
At least 2,500,000 (244 million) homes were 
destroyed by incendiary bombs. In 120 major 
cities 45% of the homes were wiped out. Count- 
less multitudes of all ages were cremated. 


What happened when American incendiary bombs fell on these tinder-box construction homes throughout Japan 

can easily be imagined. The resulting conflagration was terrible. The loss of life as countless multitudes of men, 

women, and children were burned to death was horrible. The ghastly climax to this mass annihilation of civilians 
came with the atomic bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
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Sunday. I am asked to conduct services for 
the hotel staff. Some guests attend. When I 
ventured out to locate the Immanuel Baptist 
Church I found that entire section of the city 
wiped out. Some Japanese Christians call to 
renew acquaintanceship. I was delighted and 
surprised to hear the voice of Dr. C. O. Johnson 
over the telephone. I joined him for the evening 
meal. He is touring the Far East representing 
the millions of American Protestants related 
to the Federal Council of Churches, and is 
meeting with U. S. Army chaplains for counsel 
and inspiration. 

Sunday in pre-war Tokyo was always a blaze 
of color because of the beautiful kimonos now 
conspicuous by their absence. The ugly, baggy 
trousers in general use by women are more 
economical. Girls in offices and stores wear 
simple Western garb, no stockings and locally 
made shoes or sandals. Men’s clothing shows 
signs of extreme poverty. In our hotel we have 
no menus. Uniform plate meals are served to all. 
If one doesn’t like the assortment one goes 
hungry until the next meal. It is good, clean 
food, evidently designed to keep one’s weight 
down. Sugar and fresh fruits are very scarce. 
This morning there were no seconds on toast. 
“Tomorrow, may be,” says the distressed and 
attractive waitress. “Yes, thank you, I studied 
English in a Mission School,” she replies when 
I begin asking questions. 

Monday.I called at military and govern- 
mental offices most of the day. One officer had 
just helped put through a “trans-oceanic wed- 
ding.” The girl had to go to Washington, D. C., 
from her Massachusetts home because only the 
District of Columbia and Minnesota legalize 
“telephone marriages.”’ When a house is avail- 
able the bride will come to Japan to join her 
lieutenant husband. Blocks of homes are being 
pre for the families of servicemen. It looks 
like a ldng time occupation. 

Newspaper headlines indicate that peace 
rages on in China! A little more of this and the 
Chinese-Russian treaty will be destroyed. Rus- 
sian leaders disclose by their bluster that they 
fear external “encirclement” and internal un- 
rest. Censorship keeps us from knowing how 
many hundreds of thousands of her “restless” 
people are in protective custody. In the mean- 
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while China, a victor nation, is being ruined 
while Japan, a vanquished nation, seems to be 
on the way toward wholesome reconstruction. 

I spent the evening with “‘The Commission of 
Six” representing in Japan most of the: de- 
nominations conducting missions here before 
the war. It is a splendid group eagerly wel- 
comed by the Japanese. We finished discussions 
at 11:00 p.m. There were about 1,800 Protestant 
churches in Japan before the war, of which 540 
were bombed and burned and 200 more dis- 
mantled or dynamited by Japanese authorities 
to keep fires from spreading. The churches lost 
were usually in the larger cities and consequently 
were the strongest numerically and financially. 
The churches wiped out leave approximately 
one-half of the Protestants of Japan without 
church homes. In Japan there are at the present 
time about 1,800 full-time Christian workers, 
men and women. 

Tuesday.I spent the day visiting places 
where Baptist buildings once stood. The Chris- 
tian Center where the Axlings lived after 1933 
is only a mass of rubble. This was the only 
religious enterprise in a factory district of 
600,000 people. “In that theater 2,000 people 
sought shelter and were roasted alive,” Mr. 
Chiba pointed out as we drove across the city 
toward Baptist headquarters. We looked in at 
the Baptist Tabernacle which once housed so 
many activities. It was sold to a semi-official 
agency during the war. The Baptist congrega- 
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Principal Sakata delivering a commencement address 

at the Mary L. Colby School for Girls in Yokohama. This 

is only one of many Baptist churches and schools that 
were destroyed during the war in Japan 
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tion is endeavoring to repurchase. Next we 
came to Immanuel Church, utterly destroyed. 
Of the Baptist Kindergarten Training School, 
three buildings are entirely gone. Miss Ishehara 
is directing her school in the one remaining 
structure. “‘We shall rebuild,” says Miss Ishi- 
hara. I stop to read a plaque on the wall. It 
states that the third floor chapel in the one 
surviving building was given by the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

We drove to Waseda University where Scott 
Hall, housing Baptist student work, was sold 
during the war. The work so long directed by 
Dr. Benninghoff is now being carried on in a 
large Japanese residence. The Baptist Women’s 
Dormitory, where Miss Ryder lived, has been 
obliterated. The janitor and his wife welcomed 
us to the ruins of what was once the Yoauya 
Baptist Church. The couple live in a tiny shack 
where the pulpit used to stand. A few miles 
away another heap of rubble marks the site 
where the Harajuku Baptist congregation 
formerly worshipped. The deacon talked Seattle, 
where he was once a member of the large Japa- 
nese Baptist Church which Rev. F. Okasaki pas- 
tored so ably for an 40 years. Our 12th “‘ Baptist 
stop,” all within the city of Tokyo, was at the 
site of the once flourishing Shiba Church — 
*“Completely destroyed,” is my record. 

Wednesday. We drove to Yokohama — utter 
ruin all the 40 miles. Our Men’s College is gone 
but for one building. The Girl’s School, with 
capacity 700, entirely wiped out. Both institu- 
tions are operating in temporary quarters and 
determined to rise again. The Yokohama Bap- 
tist Church, the first in all Japan, is gutted, but 
a free medical clinic functions every day. Serv- 
ices of worship are held in the patched up base- 
ment. The pastor, his wife and four lovely 
daughters still camp! on what was once the 
pulpit platform. 

I stopped at the foreign cemetery to stand 
with uncovered head at the tomb of the pioneer 
Baptist missionary, Nathan Brown. “June 22, 
1807—January 1, 1886” were the dates on the 
stone tablet. 

Behind the complete ruin of the Kanagawa 
Baptist Church a neat plyboard chapel of 
barracks type is nearing completion. It will serve 
for several years. Soldiers helped to truck ma- 





terials and furnished some carpenter work. 
Carpenters cost Y120 per day—about $7.00 
gold at present exchange. This is 60 times 
prewar. Had prayer with pastor and workers 
in the nearby completed sanctuary. Of 30 
churches in Yokohama before the war, only 
three are still standing. 

Back to Tokyo that evening, I had dinner 
with Dr. C. O. Johnson, just back from train- 
plane trip up north. In my room I find fresh 
flowers brought by the little lady in charge of 
my floor. Her two sons were killed in battle and 
her husband was burned to death trying to save 
their home. 

Thursday. On this morning’s trip I paused 
in a pine grove on a hill top. There were fresh 
flowers on a stone slab. My interpreter read: 
“Beneath this marker lie the remains of ten 
young men and two young: women who on 
August 22, 1945 took their own lives with hand 
grenades.” They were unwilling to face life in a 
defeated Japan. 

I went to the war trials with Dr. Johnson. 
Sat next to a lady from the International Red 
Cross Office, Geneva, Switzerland. She pointed 
out .the various “‘celebrities” among whom, 
under military guard, were General Koiso, “‘The 
Tiger of Korea”; Shigemitsu and Unuezu, who 
both signed the instruments of surrender; Tojo, 
who was foreign minister at the time of Pearl 
Harbor and also at the close of the war. Henry 
Pu Yi, last Emperor of China and puppet 
governor of Manchuria, was in the witness box. 
Every word was translated into Russian, Japa- 
nese and English. In front of their respective 
flags sat the 11 judges representing 11 nations. 

As I return to my hotel I enter into conversa- 
tion with an elderly gentlemen who stopped 
for a moment to rest. He sells “‘singing insects.” 
I inspect the tiny bamboo cricket cages, so 
beautifully and delicately made. “‘The music is 
so charming because my insects know that cool 
weather is coming,” said the man. His English 
was nearly perfect. I said: “‘ You have lived long 
in the States?” “‘No,” he replied, “but I took 
my advanced degree in history at Oxford. I am 
a retired University professor in a defeated 
nation.” He told me about the various kinds of 
crickets and grasshoppers and how they are bred 
for rich tonal qualities. When I began to ask 
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prices he said: ‘Traveling about you will not be 
able to feed these singers properly, so if you will 
please forgive me, I would ask you not to pur- 
chase.”” We shook hands and he was soon lost in 
the crowd. His insects were right; there was the 
smell of autumn in the evening air! 

I had dinner and spent the evening with the 
*‘Commission of Six.” We discussed missionary 
problems and gospel opportunities in a land 
where widows bring flowers to “‘conquerors” 
and where hungry professors will deliberately 
continue hungry on behalf of insects. 

Friday. The driver of the military bus told 
me he lived in Tacoma, Washington, “‘and I’m 
leaving for home in four days,” was his added 
word with a big smile. A few moments later a 
lad seated himself next to me and in response to 
my usual opening question replied: “I live in 
Tacoma, Washington, and I’m starting for home 
in a few days!” “I used to live in Seattle,” I 
replied, ‘‘but the driver here is a fellow citizen 
of yours from Tacoma.” When I got off at my 
hotel these two were enthusiastic acquaintances. 
They. had never met before. 

The government is trying to shape up a public 
works program. “Total unemployment ex- 
pected to reach 6,730,000 by end of year,” says 
The Nippon Times. Babies are too weak from 
malnutrition to withstand epidemics, according 
to army doctors. There is practically no milk 
available. No one can eat without a ration card. 
The government is trying to hold the city of 
Tokyo to 4,000,000 people because of difficulty 
of bringing food from the country. There were 
6,000,000 in the city before the war. 

I spent three hours with a group of Christian 
leaders at the United Church building. We 
talked post-war reconstruction. “‘In our cities 
the attendance at public worship is double 
pre-war and two-thirds are seekers,” said Dr. 
Michio Kozaki, Moderator of the Church of 
Christ in Japan. Recognizing the unique op- 
portunity, a three year all-Japan evangelistic 
campaign has been launched. Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa is holding great meetings in the northern 
islands during the autumn. Ministers every- 
where are being brought together to dedicate 
themselves to this movement. 

During the war 120 ministers who majored in 
their preaching on “The Second coming of 
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Christ” were imprisoned. Four died and the 
suffering in many instances was severe. The 
proclamation that all governments would come 
to an end with the “‘soon return of the Lord,” 
seemed to the police to be unpatriotic teaching. 
The officers of “the United Church” have 
sought to assist these pastors and others who 
suffered for conscience’s sake. A committee is 
.also working on plans for low cost chapels and 
parsonages to “‘tide over” for a few years. At 
present, quantity production of barracks type 
combination chapel and pastor’s cottage would 
cost U. S. $7,500. One suggestion is that 300 
of the destroyed 700 buildings be replaced by 
this “‘low cost” type of structure. It is pointed 
out that some communities had too many com- 
peting churches while most of Japan had no 
churches. Redistribution, and in many instances 
consolidation, would seem now to be wise 
missionary strategy. Almost all who discuss 
this matter in my hearing agree as to the wisdom 
of some such plan, and then seem to be equally 
unanimous in the conviction that their par- 
ticular church is one that must be rebuilt right 
where it used to stand “for reasons perfectly 
self-evident to any thoughtful observer!” 

In our hotel dining room today I caught 
snatches of conversation as follows: ““. . . The 
world is sure in a mess.” “. . . the cutest 
little trick I was ever out with even if she is a 
Jap.” “. . . The pattern is the same in every 
Fascist country where when we come in with 
price control we have a good idea how to pro- 
ceed. I’ve worked in Italy and Norway and I 
can stay here until the second semester opens 
back home.” “If these generals had won, we’d 
call them heroes, but now it looks like a hang- 
man’s noose.” 

On foot, on charcoal burning buses and on 
trains tenant farmers are streaming into the 
for a great protest demonstration. Factory 
laborers and seamen are to participate too, 
indicating the solidarity of the “‘down-trodden.” 
In front of the Imperial Palace 100,000 men 
are to gather to oppose “‘a bad form of taxa- 
tion.” A Japanese police officer and one of our 
military police both assured me that there will 
be no violence. 

Now is the time in Japan to preach the gos- 
pel for the whole of man and for all of life. 
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Four Giant Bars of Milk Chocolate 





A TRAVEL NARRATIVE OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY 
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By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





The air raid damage to the cities of Europe is beyond imagination or description 






VING read and heard about Europe’s 
Te shortage and the desirability of 

having an emergency supply available 
in my baggage, I carried with me to Europe last 
summer canned sardines, deviled ham, chicken, 
condensed milk, malted milk tablets, powdered 
coffee, and dehydrated orange juice. Included 
were four giant bars of milk chocolate. Their 
size was such that one bar would just about fit 
in my overcoat pocket. 

This brief article tells the story of what hap- 
pened to the four bars of milk chocolate. 

One afternoon I was having tea in a British 
home whose father had recently been demobil- 
ized out of the British Army. During his war ca- 
reer he had sailed the seven seas and had served 
in Australia, India, and on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Like millions of Americans and Britishers, 
he now faced the problem of peacetime employ- 
ment. In this home I found three charming 
children. The youngest was an affectionately 
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friendly little five-year old girl. Like all British 
children she had only recently tasted chocolate. 
Even on rare occasions when chocolate candy 
had been available, it was so severely rationed 
and required ration coupons for its purchase, 
that few British families could afford to surren- 
der coupons that were urgently needed for other 
more essential foodstuffs. Chocolate, sugar, 
oranges, bananas had been exceedingly scarce in 
England. All had to be imported. During the 
war years only the most essential foods could be 
given shipping priority. Forgetting for the mo- 
ment that the chocolate bar in my overcoat 
pocket had been intended to serve as my eve- 
ning meal on the return diner-less railroad jour- 
ney to London, a sudden impulse prompted me 
to say to her, “See what I brought you from 
America.” And into her little hand I placed the 
chocolate bar with the admonition that it was to 
be shared with her brother and her sister. Her 
eyes sparkled with childish glee. Enthusiastically 
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she exclaimed, “Oh, look, a great big chocolate 
bar!” And then throwing her atms about my 
neck, she reached up and expressed her gratitude 
with an affectionate kiss on my cheek. I shall al- 
ways remember that kiss and the joy in the face 
of that British child. 

Sometime later along with hundreds of other 
weary and sleepy passengers I was ordered out of 
a fearfully overcrowded French railroad train at 
six o'clock in the morning at Bellegarde. It is the 
last station in France before the train crosses the 
border into Switzerland, My travel companion 
was Dr. Edwin A. Bell, the Foreign Mission 
Board’s Special Representative in Europe. We 
were en route to Geneva for a conference on 
relief work at the headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches. Lining up in what seemed 
like an endless queue, for all of life in Europe is 
now merely one queue after another, we went 
through the usual and now more than ever vexa- 
tious, wearying, annoying, needless formalities 
of passport inspection, customs examinations, 
registration of currency, and other wartime and 
now peacetime formalities which apparently 
serve merely the purpose of giving employment 
to hosts of petty functionaries who enjoy their 
authority and their power to push people 
around. While awaiting our turns in these ex- 
aminations it seemed an opportune time to have 
breakfast. The train had carried no dining car. 
Not even drinking water had been available. 
There was no restaurant in this French-Swiss 
frontier railroad station. Fortunately Mrs. Bell 
had anticipated that and had furnished a ther- 





Preparing the simple noon-day meal in a German 
refugee camp 
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mos bottle of hot coffee, several apples and 
sandwiches. From my bag I took a can of chicken 
and a Woolworth 10 cent can opener. In my 
overcoat pocket was the second of my bars of 
milk chocolate. As we were eating the sand- 
wiches and enjoying the hot coffee on a chilly 
morning I suddenly became intuitively aware 
that we were being watched. I looked up and a 
short distance away I saw two pairs of eyes ob- 
serving us intently. One observer was an ema- 
ciated Frenchman. The other was his daughter, 
a girl of perhaps 14, although in stature she 
looked no older than 10 because malnutrition is 
delaying the arrival of adolescence among 
French children. I beckoned to the girl. Timidly 
she approached me. I gave her two of our ap- 
ples, a sandwich, and the bar of chocolate. Gra- 
ciously she courtsied and then feebly said, 
“* Merci, monsieur!”” Then she hurried back to 
her father. Lovingly he placed his arms around 
her shoulders and hugged her tightly. From his 
eyes there was conveyed to me an expression of 
fathomless gratitude that I shall never forget. 
The days passed and I continued to wander 
around Europe. Eventually I found myself in 
Germany which the U. S. War Department had 
permitted me to visit with accreditation as a 
War Correspondent. After many inquiries, and 
long treks through the vast ruins of one of Ger- 
many’s shattered cities, with its streets of gutted 
buildings and piles of rubble, I located the five 
story apartment house where lived the associate 
pastor of the Baptist church. The pastor of the 
church had been a chaplain in the German 
army. He was still a prisoner of war in Yugo- 
slavia and when last heard from was working in 
a slave labor camp. Miraculously this apartment 
house had been one of the few buildings in that 
entire block that had escaped with only moder- 
ate damage during the British obliteration air 
raids on immense areas of residential buildings 
whose destruction served no useful military pur- 
pose. Here assuredly had been sheer annihilation 
bombing, needless destruction of homes and 
ghastly mass extermination of civilian popula- 
tions. Thousands of bodies are believed to be 
buried underneath these ghastly piles of rubble 
of what had been lovely homes and spacious 
apartment houses. Climbing the stairs to the 
fourth floor I entered an apartment of five rooms 
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in which lived the associate pastor, his wife, four 
children and a grandmother. 

With heaviness of heart I listened while they 
told me of the hardships of life in Germany, the 
tyranny of naziism, the terrifying air raids, and 
the deaths of thousands of their neighbors. Un- 
fortunately the joy over their freedom from nazi- 
ism now was tempered with disillusionment over 
their current misery. How this German family 
manages to keep alive on only 1200 calories per 
person per day seemed incredible. The only 
ration-free food obtainable at the time of my 
visit consisted of lettuce, kale, and yellow tur- 
nips. For two weeks there had been no potatoes, 
the staple German food. New potatoes were just 
beginning to come into the food markets and of 
course were fearfully expensive and required 
ration stamps. For months the family had had 
no flour. For eight weeks they had seen no eggs. 
Powdered eggs from America were now coming 
in. Each person was allotted 200 grams at one 
time. Two of the four children were allotted half 
liter of milk each per day. For eating and cook- 
ing each person received one-eighth pound of 
butter or other fat per week and one eighth 
pound of cheese. The mother showed me a small 
cake of kriegseife, war soap which had to suffice 
for an entire month for washing and laundry. 
From the pantry she brought the famous Ger- 
man ersatzkaffee, imitation coffee. The monthly 
ration was one fifth of an American pound per 
person. It was horrible looking stuff with an un- 
appetizing odor. As a climax the father brought 
in a loaf of bread. Each person was allotted one 
loaf of bread per week! Cut into 21 slices, it al- 
lowed three slices per day. When meat is avail- 
able the ration per person is two-fifths of a pound 
per week. Sugar is practically unobtainable be- 
cause the German sugar refineries and the beet 
sugar fields are in the Russian zone of Germany 
and Russia permits no export of that area’s 
products. On such a restricted diet how can 
70,000,000 Germans survive? It is not surprising 
that dietary specialists and medical experts de- 
scribe Germany today as a vast experimental 
laboratory in mass malnutrition. 

When the sorry and painful recital was ended, 
I reached into my briefcase which the people on 
the street might have assumed had bulged with 
documents and papers. From it I withdrew the 


remainder of my own supplementary food sup- 
ply which I personally did not need in Germany 
because during my sojourn in that land of mis- 
ery I was living on substantial American Army 
food. On the table before me I placed sardines, 
smoked shad, deviled ham, canned chicken, 
condensed milk, and powdered coffee. From my 
overcoat pocket came the third giant bar of 
chocolate. Instantly down the cheeks of that 
German pastor’s wife there flowed copious 
streams of tears of unexpected happiness. With 
inexpressible gratitude she exclaimed, “You 
have brought Christmas to us in July!” As long 
as I live I shall remember the tears on that 
mother’s cheeks and her paradoxical phrase, 
“Christmas in July.” 

And now only one of my four bars of milk 
chocolate was left and I began to wonder if I 
really should not eat it myself. Eventually came 
the time for me to leave Germany and to travel 
to Copenhagen. Having cleared my departure 
with the Army and in possession of the necessary 
travel orders, I proceeded with my two traveling 
bags in an Army jeep to the railroad station. In- 
stantly half a dozen German porters of various 
ages from 16 to 60 surrounded me. Each ear- 





A deaconess in a refugee camp ministering to a German 
who with millions of others was expelled from Poland 
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nestly begged me to employ him in carrying my 
bags to the train. In the group was one man, 
somewhat more weary looking and emaciated 
than the rest. More than the others he seemed to 
me to need employment and the purchasing 
power of my tip. My bags with all my canned 
food disposed of were no longer so heavy and I 
could easily have carried them myself. But for 
this hungry looking, shabbily dressed, emaciated 
German porter, weak from lack of energy build- 
ing food, the two bags seemed fearfully heavy. It 
pained me to see him stagger up the station 
stairs and on to the train. When we reached the 
train he was panting like a dog. In the exclusive 
privacy of my apartment I offered him all my 
remaining German currency, ten German occu- 
pation marks, which had no value outside Ger- 
many, and an American dollar which with its 
superior purchasing power would have enabled 
him to buy more food. His thanks were genuine 
and profuse. Then timidly and with obvious 
embarrassment he asked me, “Haben sie etwas 
zu essen?” “Have you anything to eat?” Alas, I 
had nothing left, for I was to have a substantial 
Army dinner in the dining car. Then instinc- 
tively my hand reached into my overcoat pocket 
and I withdrew the fourth chocolate bar and 
gave it to him. Its energy producing value was 
instantly apparent to him. “‘ Ach, chocolade,” was 
his joyous rejoinder, “mehr kraft!’’ And then, 
believe it or not, he said I had given him too 
much money and he offered to return the Ameri- 
can dollar! “Keep it,” I said, “Hide it. Save it 
for an emergency.” His gratitude was profound. 
As a parallel case I could think only of New 
Testament precedent of the lone leper who re- 
turned to give thanks. “‘ Vielen dank,” the porter 
continued to say. And with the familiar German 
expression, “‘ Auf wiedersehen,” he bade me fare- 
well. As he walked back to the station I watched 
him from the train window. Somehow it seemed 
as if already the as yet uneaten chocolate bar 
had had an imaginary but real and visible effect. 
His shoulders seemed to be lifted just a bit 
higher and he walked with a slightly more stal- 
wart step. For 24 hours at least he would have a 
little more energy to do his laborious and weary- 
ing task on inadequate food. As long as I live I 
shall remember the profound thanks of a weak, 
undernourished porter who carried my bags. 
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And now whenever and wherever I eat a cake 
of milk chocolate or pass a shop window where 
chocolate candy is sold, there will be associated 
in my memory the affectionate kiss of a little 
British girl, the grateful look in the eyes of a 
French father, the tears running down the cheek 
of a German mother, and the overwhelming 
thanks of a German porter. 

Having read this travel narrative from the 
notebook of a wandering editor in Europe, you 
are now ready for its moral. In this grand and 
glorious fellowship that is known as the North- 
ern Baptist Convention there are about 1,500,- 
000 Baptists. Not one of us knows now or has 
heretofore ever experienced the real meaning of 
hunger. Not one of us needs to worry about his 
own next meal or the next meal for his wife and 
children. In spite of temporary and minor scarci- 
ties of food whose scarcity in these United 
States has been due not to lack of production 
but to selfish price adjustment, all of us live in a 





In good spirits in spite of their mutilation, two German 
army veterans leave a church relief center maintained 
by the World Council of Churches in Germany 
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land of abundance. Last month we observed 
Sacrifice Sunday when as Baptists we were sum- 
moned to do something worthy, significant, and 
truly Christian for the suffering people of Europe 
and Asia. If our Contribution as Baptists was 


not worthy and truly significant in the light of 
the world’s needs, we have another chance to do 
something genuinely Christian as a response to 
Him who said, “Forasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these.” 


NOTE—The fifth article in this series on Europe will appear in the February issue.—ED. 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


> Nort AS PALATIAL AS THE WAL- 
poRF-ASTORIA, but the rooms will 
answer our purpose and we will 
get along, reports Rev. Franklin O. 
Nelson who returned with Mrs. 
Nelson and their children to Tid- 
dim, Burma, after their long war- 
time evacuation. The Christians 
at Tiddim had added two small 
rooms to the church building and 
the Nelsons had to bring with them 
food supplies for five months be- 
cause very little food is available in 
Tiddim. There are 9,673 church 
members in the Chin Hills and last 
year with no missionaries on the 
field, 1,510 converts were baptized. 
Mr. Nelson also reports that in 
spite of higher living costs the 
Christians contributed more than 
31,000 rupees, the equivalent of 
$10,000 in American currency. 


> Every TIME YOUR WATCH TICKS, 
explains Missionary William C. 
Osgood in attempting to make 
vital statistics understandable, five 
babies are born in India. That 
means 1,800 every hour, 43,200 
every day, 16,768,000 every year. 
Around the world there are ap- 
proximately four children born into 
the homes of the colored races for 
every white child. And he warns, 
“It is going to make a great dif- 
ference to your children and mine 
what these colored races believe. If 
they are not more Christian in 
their relations with the white race 
than the white race has been with 
the colored races, then we are in 
for a global bad time.” 


> SHORTAGE OF WATER required 
for baptism by immersion some- 
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News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





JITSUO MORIKAWA 
Japanese American pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Chicago, 
Ill, who shares with the Caucasian 
pastor, Dr. F. Robert Steiger, the 
ministry of this church embarked on 
an unusual adventure in interracial 
fellowship and friendship on a basis 
of full equality. See his article, 
“Facts are Always More Convincing 
than Arguments”, in Missions, 
October, 1946, pages 468-470. There 
are now more than 20,000 Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry in Chicago. 

See page 11 


times presents regrettable embar- 
rassment to missionaries. In India 
on a recent evangelistic tour Mis- 
sionary Maurice Blanchard found 


* 16 converts who had been examined 





and certified by the church. Some- 
times when a river or other body 
of deep water is not available in 
India the village wells are used for 
baptism. In this village, because 
of the prolonged drought, although 
the well was 40 feet deep and de- 
scent into it was by circular stairs, 
there was not enough water at the 
bottom to permit baptism. So the 
baptism of 16 converts had to be 
indefinitely postponed. 


> Rev. anp Mrs. Joun A. How- 
ARD, after 34 years of service in 
Bengal-Orissa as missionaries of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, have retired and 
established their home at 305 West 
Lindberg Street, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas. When these two veteran mis- 
sionaries left India, the Christians 
of India made farewell garlands of 
gardenias, roses, chrysanthemums, 
asters, cosmos, and snapdragons, 
and placed them around the necks 
of the missionaries as tokens of re- 
spect and esteem. 


> In Katona, Iowa, everything 
from a pair of shears to a used baby 
carriage went on the auction block 
for the benefit of Europe’s hungry. 
The Baptist, Christian and Metho- 
dist churches sponsored the sale. All 
articles sold were donated. Home 
made butter brought $6 for five 
pounds. Home baked loaves of 
bread sold for $1 each. Proceeds to- 
talled over $2,500. The Baptists 
contributed their share to the 
Heifers for Relief program. Lowa 
Baptists have a goal of 100 heifers 
to help rebuild Europe’s war- 
depleted herds. 
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Do We Want American Peacetime Military Conscription? 


By HERBERT L. HACKETT 





Compulsory military training, regardless of what it is named, is military conscription 


-4{N a world where individual and national 
thugs have made their periodic appear- 
Oe ance we have learned that preparedness 
is a chief civic virtue. To argue from this com- 
’ monplace that Compulsory Military Training or 
Peacetime Military Conscription is presently in- 
dicted is to jump at what looks like an obvious 
conclusion. That the obvious may not be the 
best has been highlighted by the dissenting 
opinions recently expressed by groups of uni- 
versity presidents. When learned opinions differ 
so fundamentally, lesser men may well weigh the 
facts carefully before committing themselves. 
In addition, there are 14,000,000 men of the 
armed services who ought to be heard. Moreover 
these 14,000,000 now furnish a trained reserve 
for war in the 1941-1947 style, so there ought to 
be ample time for thought freed from the con- 
stricting pressure of the present emergency. 
Preparedness is not merely a problem of men 
trained to march and shoot, as the military mind 
so glibly and simply implies. It is a complex 
from the nation’s life involving: (1) national 
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A former member of the American armed forces 
analyzes the proposal for peacetime military 
conscription which the War Department will 
likely soon present to the new Congress for con- 
sideration and adoption when it convenes this 
month. Refraining from discussing whether con- 
scription is morally right or wrong, he argues 
against its adequacy and presents a point of view 
not often stressed in the debate on this issue. 





physical fitness to provide strong, well-trained 
soldiers and workers; (2) total mobilization blue- 
prints for industry and manpower; (3) scientific 
advance with adequate research and trained 
personnel; and (4) a citizenry fully aware of the 
democratic goals and firmly convinced that our 
present form of government is the one most 
likely to insure progress towards these goals. 
This implies training in the democratic processes 
and the elimination of our current gross injus- 
tices of race, creed and wealth. 
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There can be no quarrel with these aims. But 
how are they best achieved? The military mind 
has its only and obvious answer: peacetime mili- 
tary conscription, or universal military training 
as it is now called. Whether this is right or 
wrong need not here be argued. What should 
concern us as Americans is whether this is more 
or less adequate than some other answer. 

The physical well-being of citizens should be 
one of the basic concerns of a community and 
not something easily relegated to one or two de- 
partments or agencies. Increased attention to 
public health as suggested by President Tru- 
man’s National Health Program indicates that 
the problem is being faced. It obviously calls for 
strengthening by such economic and social 
measures as will insure adequate diet and proper 
housing for every individual. Nutrition is an 
educational and economic problem with points 
of reference to “Social Security” legislation, 
“Full Employment” measures, adult education, 
Farm Bureau agencies, “ever normal gran- 
aries,” “school lunch” programs, etc. The im- 
portance of these several points of attack is 
clear when we consider that fully one-third of all 
rejections for the war-time draft were due to 
nutritional causes. 

However the building of strong, athletic men 
whether they are regarded as potential fighters— 
or permanent builders of peace—is a problem for 
the schools, boy’s clubs, YMCAs, Scouts, play- 
grounds, and for the hundred other agencies 
promoting recreation of all kinds. Physical in- 
structors in army training camps have testified 
that the army does no job of “building men” 
that cannot be done, and should have been done 
earlier, by peacetime agencies. The Air Corps, 
with the highest standards of the service, has 
added its testimony by laying central emphasis 
on competitive sports and by the abandonment 
of “‘old army” methods for physical fitness. The 
Senate Committee on Health and Physical 
Fitness reports that 40% of all men called under 
Selective Service were rejected. Other reports 
show that 20% of those selected were unfit for 
active duty. Thus, 52% of men of draft age 
most in need of programs of physical fitness are 
the ones least affected by military training, 
which would deal, at best with only 48% of men 
for 18 months. The armed forces are concerned 


MISSIONS 


only with the end products of all programs of 
health and are not able, in one year; to do a job 
which should have been started 15 to 20 years 
sooner. Furthermore all problems of health di- 
minish directly with the growth of economic 
democracy, a growth dependent upon the future 
work of Congress and the departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Labor, but not of War 
or Navy. | 

So it is only in the important, but narrow, 


“field of training men in the mechanics of fighting, 


and in the development and testing of new 
methods and weapons of war that the military 
has a unique function and a reason for being. 
And when we consider the obsolescence of most 
of the weapons of 1942-1943 during the last 
months of the war, in a short two or three years, 
we may well pause before ordering all our youth 
into universal training for so limited a purpose. 
This argument has been pursued, historically, 
by John Chamberlain, A. J. Brumbaugh, Han- 
son Baldwin, Major George Fielding Elliot, and 
numerous other writers. We should add such 
subsidiary arguments as that of John Fischer 
that the machine makes it possible for the 
United States to buy a greater degree of security 
with a smaller investment of manpower than 
ever before, an opinion widely supported by the 
atom-bomb scientists. 

, The social and economic planning inherent in 
a blueprint for total war is equally inherent in a 
blueprint for total peace. Planning and control 
are not synonymous. To say that they are is to 
dodge the real issue. For peace, as well as for 
war, we need to know what we can produce, how 
this production can be modified for changed 
needs, and what our needs have been, are, and 
are apt to be. Such planning has been in effect 
for varied periods of time in the realm of agri- 
culture with its farm subsidies and “ever nor- 
mal” granaries; it is implicit in the “‘stockpile” 
of “‘strategic reserves” and in “price control’; 
it exists in subsidies to stimulate production, as 
in the building industry, and has, in the past, 
been extended to railroads, shipping and air 
lines, and for the protection of new industries in 
general; in tariffs for the same ends; in control of 
natural resources, oil, coal and timber; in TVA, 
Boulder Dam and flood control; and in the func- 
tion of such varied agencies as the Chamber of 
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Commerce, Commerce Department, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the 
CIO. That controversy happens to center 
around many of these fields and functions does 
not deny the central fact that planning is a 
recognized part of our national life. Only in- 
directly is such planning a function of the armed 
forces, which are concerned, again, with an end 
product, not in the methods to reach this end. 

It is when we come to the third factor of 
*‘preparedness”’ that we see how the very “pre- 
paredness” of the military may be a block to the 
real thing. The report of Merriam H. Trytten, 
Director of Scientific Personnel of the National 
Resources Council, shows the danger of taking 
the youth of a nation from the normal channels 
of educational development. With charts’ on 
Chemistry, Physics, Engineering, Mathematics 
and Geology, the so-called “military sciences,” 
he shows the alarming drop in the number of 
young scientists in training during 1940-1944 to 
the point where we are facing what Dr. Arthur 
Compton calls, “scientific bankruptcy.” Dr. 
Perrin H. Long, of Johns Hopkins University 
points out a similar danger facing the medical 
profession, whose present high standards will be 
compromised by the taking of a million men 
each year for compulsory military training. 

These opinions are but a few which indicate 
that in every professional field we will be less 
“‘prepared”’ under any scheme proposed so far 
by the “Brass Hats.” And the atom-bomb 
argues that scientists, too, can win wars. What 
solution for our scientific problems we will make 
is a matter of importance that is connected in no 
way with the uniform. In fact it had better be 
separated from it. 

For the vast majority of men who would not 
be specifically trained for the professions, we 
have the problem presented by the skilled and 
semi-skilled crafts and the techniques of indus- 
try. Nobody but a professional military man 
suggests that such skills can be learned more 
effectively in the Army or Navy than in peace- 
time industry, trade schools and the competi- 
tive workshops of daily living. Published ar- 
ticles by ex-servicemen laugh to scorn such 
pretensions and point out that the chief lessons 
which they learned in uniform were “how to get 
by,” “tear it up, it’s paid for,” and such a nar- 
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row concentration on one skill that even closely 
related skills cannot be brought into focus. 

We need only to suggest the broader question 
of diversified educational background which 
made the democratic, citizen soldier, GI, Tom- 
mie, Anzac, Canuck—far superior to his mili- 
tarily trained fellow soldier in the German 
Wehrmacht. Germany failed to prove, just as 
Sparta, Burgoyne’s British, and the France of 
1939-40 failed, that men trained for only one 
kind of war can adapt themselves readily to 
change. Japanese inelasticity has often been 
cited as a result of a too narrow concept of “‘na- 
tional preparedness” for war. One conclusion is 
inescapable. In the realm of technological de- 
velopment, in scientific leadership, and in the 
increasingly important technical “know how” 
and adaptability demanded by war, preparedness 
through peacetime military conscription is no 
preparedness at all!—It is the reverse. 

In the final argument, in the broad field of 
morale, we see again that the military mind 
cannot cope with a problem that is the concern 
of all. 

That we should have had more than 475,000 
men discharged from active military service for 
psycho-neuroses, mostly for lesser, non-combat 
causes, is a matter of the utmost importance, 
especially when we remember that 2,300,000 
more were originally rejected for the draft for 
similar causes, although often screened out on 
the basis of their symptoms alone, stomach 
ulcers, headaches and paralysis. When there is 
considered the emotional causation of AWOL, 
the emotional causation for the same names 
recurring on the “sick book” or guard house 
roster, and for the larger number of men who 
operated at less than capacity, we have a ter- 
rifying indictment of the “emotional prepared- 
ness”’ of the nation. That the lack of motivation 
is the central, or a contributing, cause of the 
psychological failure of our country in a war 
which promised so much for our way of life is 
common knowledge among psychiatrists, think- 
ing chaplains, and top officers responsible for 
orientation and morale,in general. Recognition 
of this problem was given in the army bulletin 
for orientation officers, in the psychiatric data 
sent all army and navy doctors, and in the lead- 
ing journals of psychology and psychiatry. A 
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battery of literature, movies on, “Why We 
Fight,”’ film strips, lectures and radio programs 
tried too late to build the “will to fight.”” Why 
the program failed is another example of “too 
little and too late.”’ Few orientation officers were 
equipped. Few regular army officers in execu- 
tive positions believed in the need to make 
democracy real. The excellent material sent out 
from the office of the Chief of Staff was so 
watered down by ineptness and design that it 
meant nothing. Note the notorious treatment of 
Army Talk No. 56 on Native Fascism, or No. 70 
on Prejudice. The soldier who was court- 
martialed for reading the former in an orienta- 
tion lecture is merely a bizarre case in point. The 
Army and Navy should not be asked to do an 
orientation job which belongs to the home, the 
school, and the church. Last January the rebel- 
lions of our occupation troops abroad tells the 
same simple story. Few Americans were made 
aware of why they fought. Few young men felt 
the drive to save and build democracy because 
few had a clear concept of what democracy is 
and promises. During a nominal peace still fewer 
young men will wholeheartedly give a year of 
their young lives for compulsory military train- 
ing for a possible future war for which they can 
see no possible justification. 

They will have, briefly, two arguments 
against the “Brass Hats’” version of prepared- 
ness centering as it does around compulsory 
military training. (1) It is the duty of Congress 
and of the State Department to keep us out of 
all wars. (2) What have we in the United States 
that is so “hot” that it is “worth fighting for” 
with the exception of shower baths, radios and 
autos, all songs and posters to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The answer to the second argument is two- 
sided. (1) We must prepare by training in 
democracy. And who would claim that the Navy 
teaches democracy? The lessons of democracy 
are learned, so we have been told a thousand 
times, in the home, the school and the church, on 
the playground and in the club, through ballot 
and forum. The lessons are lessons in the meth- 
ods of democracy, its discipline and its duties. 
(2) We must make the outward signs of democ- 
racy real by specific steps leading to the elimina- 
tion of racial, religious and economic injustice. 


The failure of Congress to help eradicate racial 
injustice by increasing the scope and life of the 
FEPC and by eliminating the poll tax; the 
failure of Congress to guarantee security by 


specific measures to maintain price control, 


raise real wages of the lower income groups, pro- 
tect low cost housing and increase the scope of 
social security legislation; the failure of the 
Supreme Court to prevent the “incredible,” 
“fantastic,” “worst blow to our freedom in 
many years,” relocation of our American- 
Japanese; these are the failures at the national 
level. Further failures at the community level 
present themselves in regard to “Jim Crow,” 
“restricted zones,” in support of the “third de- 
gree,” chain gangs, graft and “strike breakers”’; 
in the education, housing and feeding of “a 
third of a nation,” in the fostering of bigots in 
the Seriate and the House, whose names are 
known to all, guttermouths among newspaper 
columnists, and certain chains of newspapers 
who make a profession of sewage disposal, the 
tolerance of all the greedy hogs at the trough of 
freedom who crowd lesser men from freedom it- 
self; these are the failures which make for un- 
preparedness, for the failure to give the faith in 
and conviction of a continuing movement 
towards a democratic, Christian nation and 
world. The indoctrination of the armed forces 
must fail as it has heretofore failed, to prepare 
men to build the “brave new world” and to 
defend it when necessary. 

Preparedness then, for war as peace, lies in a 
total reaffirmation of the broader democratic 
ideals—health and physical well-being, eco- 
nomic planning for the advancement of the 
welfare of the individual and community in a 
changing world, educational and scientific en- 
deavor to bring new Promethian fires down from 
the gods, and a Christian social cement of toler- 
ance and cooperative living which build a faith 
in and a practice of what we call democracy. 

Since the military mind could not possibly 
understand this definition, its only answer is 
peacetime military conscription. 


NOTE—The author of this article is the son of the 
late Paul R. Hackett, Baptist missionary in Burma who 
served there from 1913 to 1942 and died in India 
January 8, 1943 shortly after his evacuationfrom Burma 
following the Japanese conquest.—ED. 
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From the Beginning of Time We Have Needed This 


By OSGOODE H. McDONALD 





Sunset vesper service beside the lake during one of last summer’s conferences. At the extreme right stand Dr. | 
Luther Wesley Smith and Dr. C. Oscar Johnson 


M WISE observer of our denominational 
Aa life was standing on the terrace of the 
Roger Williams Inn at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, and looking out across the wide 
expanse of greensward and wooded hills beyond. 
Rising over all this scene of lake and forest land 
was Judson Tower. “‘What a glorious place,” 
said he in a philosophizing mood. “‘ We Northern 
Baptists have needed just this from the begin- 
ning of time because throughout all these years 
we have had but one great gathering of our 
people each year. That annual Convention 
meeting has had its positive values of fellow- 
ship, inspiration and education. But it has been 
too limited in time, too loaded with program 
content, and too much given over to controversy 
and divisive debate. We have needed another 
type of gathering for our people where, instead 
of arguing with one another, we might come 
to know and understand one another, and to 
find ways of unity in Christian thought and ac- 
tion. We Northern Baptists have needed just this!” 

We have needed Green Lake! Our response to 
its opportunities has been evidence of our sense 
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A Baptist pastor and former chairman of the 
Northern Baptist Commission on Christian Ed- 
ucation summarizes last summer’s conference 
season at the Northern Baptist Assembly at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, describes its beauty and 
fellowship, its amazing equipment and useful- 
ness, and appraises its ever increasing spiritual 
contribution to the life and witness of Baptists. 





of need. In 1944, there were 3,100 in attendance. 
In 1945, the attendence had climbed to 4,800. 
This year will show continued increase. Already 
our Green Lake Assembly attendance equals 
our annual Convention attendance, except last 
May’s unusual Grand Rapids meeting. In years 
to come the Assembly attendance should greatly 
exceed that of the Convention. Already the 
influence of Green Lake,—a new intelligence and 
competence, a new enthusiasm and devotion,— 
is being felt by our churches. 

This year seven National Conferences were 
held as follows: 
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1. Tae Nationa Youtn ConFrEeRENcE (June 
20-28) with a record enrolment of over 600 and a 
great program of youth fellowship and inspiration. 

2. Tae NationaL LayMEn’s CONFERENCE (July 
9-17) with another record enrolment for its program 
of worship, Bible study and organizational planning. 

3. Tae Nationat Ministers’ ConFERENCE (July 
9-17) which, in the words of its chairman, was “the 
outstanding pastors’ conference in all our experi- 
ence.” 

4. Tue Nationa Curistian Epucation Work- 
ERS’ CONFERENCE (July 23-31) with an enrolment of 
more than 300 and a program which should be of 
greatest value in the advancement of our Church 
School work. 

5. THe NationaL CONFERENCE ON SPIRITUAL 
Resources AND EvancE.isM (August 1-9) with its 
rich devotional emphasis and its special consideration 
of “Winning the Children to Christ,” “Church 
School Enlargement,” “New Friends for Christ,” 
“Home Visitation Evangelism.” 

6. Tue Nationa Missions CoNFERENCE (August 
12-20) with 400 in attendance and a great program 
for the undergirding of our missionary enterprise. 

7. THe NationaL CONFERENCE ON Music AND 
Reuicious Drama (August 21-September 2) with 






LEFT: Mr. Jobn L. Kraft, Dr. Luther § 
Wesley Smith, and Mrs. Kraft proceed- 
ing to the dedication of the Indian 
village which Mr. Kraft’s generous 
contribution made possible. RIGHT: 
One of the tepees. More are to be 
erected to accommodate the increased 
enrolment. BELOW: Front view of the 
Indian Village of the Pueblo Indian 
type, and the crowd that assembled at 
its dedication on August 18, 1946. See 
reference on preceding page and a 
report of the dedication in MIS- 
SIONS, November, 1946, page 540 


400 in attendance and in training for musical and 
dramatic leadership in the local Church. 


To name but a few of the scores of program 
participants is to suggest the varied program 
excellence: New Convention President E. T. 
Dahlberg, H. E. Stassen of Minnesota, Dr. Paul 
Scherer of New York, Dr. Andrew Blackwood 
of Princeton, President W. W. Adams of Cen- 
tral Seminary, Dr. Theodore Adams of Rich- 
mond, Dr. Harold E. Fey of The Christian Cen- 
tury, Dr. W. S. Abernethy of Washington, Dr. 
Nathan R. Wood of Boston, Dr. Ulin Leavell 
(child psychologist) of Nashville, Dr. Frank M. 
Fagerburg of Los Angeles, Rev. August Hintz 
of Sioux Falls, Rev. Kenneth Maxwell of Gran- 
ville, Miss Amy Loomis (dramatist), Miss Adele 
Addison (gifted Negro soprano), Richard EIl- 
sasser (brilliant young organist), Dr. Cyril 
Barker (organist and conductor), Dr.. Gustav 
Lehman of Colgate-Rochester, and Dr. Luther 
Wesley Smith, who repeatedly presented the 
claims of the World Mission Crusade. Dr. 

















programs of all these conferences. In addition 
to these national gatherings, numerous smaller 
and special conferences were scheduled through- 
out the summer season. Prior to the summer 
the Town and Country Ministers’ Fellowship 
had held three conferences (January 30—Febru- 
ary 26, March 6—April 2, and April 24—May 20). 

To care for all these, increased accommoda- 
tions had to be provided. Indeed, progress in the 
development of our physical equipment at Green 
Lake is quite amazing. In spite of scarcity of 
building materials and shortage of labor, 50,000 
feet of lumber was cut in an open-air saw mill 
from pine trees felled upon our property. Ex- 
cellent carpenter service was forthcoming es- 
pecially from the Town and Country Ministers’ 
Conferences. Under the direction of an expert 
contractor, the beautiful John Clarke Lodge 
(formerly the Jersey Barn) has been developed 
with accommodations for 150 guests. The “‘ Ab- 
bey”’ (formerly the Guernsey Barn) has been 
partially reconstructed to provide a dining room, 
kitchen and sleeping accommodations for an- 
other 150. The “‘Long House” has been com- 
pleted with an attractive knotty-pine interior 
to care for 100. The “‘Shepherd’s Lodge” has 
been equipped for 50 guests. Most interesting, 
perhaps, is the development known as “The 
Indian Village,” a spacious housing unit of 
Southwestern Pueblo Indian type, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Kraft as a memorial to our 
pioneer missionary to the Indians, Dr. Bruce 
Kinney, and dedicated on Sunday, August 18th. 
These new housing developments, with the 
Roger Williams Inn, Brayton Case Hall, More- 
house Hall and 18 “‘summer houses”’ provide 
accommodations for over 700 guests at one time. 
A new and centrally located administration 
building, a most interesting new book store, a 
sample cottage unit (the gift of Mr. E. W. Par- 
sons), the chapel car “Grace” now finding a 
permanent home at Green Lake (See Missions, 
October, 1946, page 478), after a quarter century 
of missionary service, the Judson Tower Cross 
(the gift of Kansas youth), the Judson Tower 
Chimes (the gift of Pennsylvania youth) and the 
Hammond organ (given by the 1945 Youth 
Conference with the assistance of Mr. Fred 
Pillsbury), are other recent additions to the 
expanding Green Lake equipment. 
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To care for our Conferences an extensive staff 
organization has been necessary. Mr. J. C. Clark 
completes his third year as business manager. 
Mr. E. C. Christensen, our newly appointed 
superintendent of grounds and buildings, has 
rendered most valuable service. An adult staff 
of some 80 persons has been associated in the 
many responsibilities involved. Mr. Ben God- 
dard, of Third Church, St. Louis, completes his 
third year as our chef. This year Miss Thirza 
Ault, of Colorado Women’s College, was di- 
etitian. Excellent meals included generous sup- 
plies of strawberries, corn, tomatoes, cabbages, 
potatoes, beans and apples from our own As- 
sembly gardens. A Student Staff of 100 Baptist 
young people, from almost every state of our 
Convention, served as waitresses, carriers, kitch- 
en helpers, bus drivers, gardeners, and life guards. 
They were also enlisted in a daily program of 
study and discussion under fine Christian direc- 
tion, and provided a much appreciated “‘student 
choir,” under the leadership of Mr. John T. 
Clough of Syracuse. Volunteer service was ren- 
dered by hundreds of conference delegates total- 
ling thousands of work-hours in kitchen service, 





Sailing is popular during recreation periods 
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Three excellent meals is part of the daily routine 


lawn mowing, garden work, sewing, tree trim- 
ming, and other work projects too numerous to 
mention. -_Here was a great community of in- 
dustry for the advancement of the Christian 
purposes of our Assembly. 

However, to this Green Lake story, there is 
more than Conference program, building de- 
velopment and staff organization. Recreation is 
not the least of the contributions of Green Lake 
to our Baptist life. Swimming and boating are 
increasingly popular. Fishing exploits have been 
quite notable. The golf course is one of the best 
on the continent. Shuffleboard, croquet, tennis 
and quoits occupy the attention of increasing 
numbers. There are 15 miles of paved roadways 
within the property inviting the hiker and 
the motorist. New pinewoods trails are being 
opened. The naturalist finds much of interest 
here with a wondrous variety of trees and shrubs, 
flowers, birds awaiting discovery. All this is here 
and in a setting of unsurpassed beauty to re- 
create the life of our people. 

About 40 years ago the late Mr. Victor Law- 
son, owner of The Chicago Daily News, saw the 
loveliness of this place, and here he made his 
summer home. As he prospered in business, he 
purchased more and more of the surrounding 
land. He was himself a devoted Christian, an 
outstanding benefactor of the Chicago Young 
Men’s Christian Association, a generous giver. 
The beautiful buildings of the Congregational 
Theological Seminary in Chicago and the en- 
dowments of the Congregational City Mission 
Society are continuing memorials to this man’s 
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Christian generosity. Could he have but known 
that his expenditures upon his Green Lake 
estate were eventually to be turned to the Chris- 
tian enterprise of our Baptist people! 

A new visitor to Green Lake this summer was 
Dr. John Calvin Slemp, of our Editorial Staff in 
Philadelphia. Impressed by its beauty and pos- 
sessed of its spirit, he wrote a hymn, music for 
which was composed by David Evans, of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, a member of our Green Lake 
Student Staff. 


Here is beauty, Lord, to spare: 
East and west and everywhere; 
Earth and sky together meet, 
Fashion this our still retreat. 


Here we meet Thee, God our King, 
See Thy face in everything; 

Leaf and bud and full-blown flower 
Speak Thy presence and Thy pow’r. 


Thou, O God, are close today; 
Speak Thou to us as we pray; 
Give us eyes that we may see 
What Thou art and what are we. 


Send us from this place to share 
Thy compassion everywhere; 
Make our wills to be at one 
With the gospel of Thy Son. 


It would be hard to find words that would 
more appropriately convey the thought that 
Green Lake is something that we Baptists have 
needed since the beginning of time. 





A discussion group meets at the lake front 
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Che New Pear 


Rew Dear Scripture Texts 


A new heart will I give you and a new spirit will I 
put within you.— Ezekiel, 36:26 

For behold. I create new heavens and a new earth; 
and the former things shall not be remembered nor 
come into mind. But be ye glad and rejoice forever in 
that which I create.—Isaiah 65:17-18 


A@ Praper for the New Year 

TERNAL Gop who wast, and art, and art to come, 
before whose face the generations rise and pass 
away, age after age the living seek Thee, and find that of 
Thy faithfulness there is no end. Our fathers in their 
pilgrimage walked by Thy guidance and rested in Thy 
compassion. Still to their children be Thou the cloud by 
day and the fire by night. Thou art the sole source of 
peace and righteousness. Take now the veil from every 
heart and join us in one communion with Thy prophets 
and saints who trusted in Thee and were not ashamed. 
Thou art God in days of tribulation as well as tran- 
quillity. Speak to our hearts when men faint for fear and 
the love of many grows cold and there is distress among 
the nations upon the earth. Keep us resolute and stead- 
fast in the things that cannot be shaken, abounding in 
hope and knowing that our labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. Thy purpose is eternal and in the consummation 
of Thy will is the hope of mankind. Grant unto us, we 
beseech Thee, with courage and faith to go forward in 
troubled days and changing times. Help us to see in the 
hour of difficulty the time of opportunity. Constrain us 
by Thy Spirit into greater unity, more sacrificial com- 
mitment, richer experience of Thy gospel, deeper under- 
standing of human needs, and a more fruitful service in 
the work of Thy Kingdom. In this time of uncertainty 
give unto us a rich portion of that guidance that cometh 
from above. Clarify our vision, temper our judgements, 
and purify our purposes so that our acts may be the ex- 
pression of Thy will for us and for all mankind. 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord, AMEN 


Adapted from a prayer in an Order of Worship by THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 


RNew Year Thoughts 


THE PRESENT RESTS UPON THE PAST. Each genera- 
tion is the heir of the generations that have preceded 
it. Our strength and courage for today are the gifts of 
valiant and faithful souls who have passed this way 
before us. Our own church today is the lengthened 
shadow of men and women who served God with 
devotion and steadfastness in the years that are gone. 
The “Faith of our Fathers” is a part of the secure 
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foundation on which we build. We who now live are 
not only legatees of the past but trustees for the 
future. We are links in the chain that binds the gen- 
erations together and we must be strong so that the 
chain shall hold. We must not fail the past nor betray 
the future—From The Book of Remembrance of The 
Baptist Church of the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y. 
*k 

MAN’s DEAREST POSSESSION IS LIFE. Since it is 
given him to live but once, he must so live as not to 
be seared with the shame of a cowardly and trivial 
past, so live as not to be tortured for years without 
purpose, so live that dying he can say, “All my life 
and strength were given to the liberation of man- 
kind.”—v. 1. LENIN, quoted in The New Republic 

st 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE NEw YEAR we may 
without irreverence put the Sermon on the Mount 
and the atomic bomb together—the one giving the 
human race a counsel of perfection, the other warning 
us that we must come at least a little nearer perfec- 
tion or we shall surely die—The New York Times 


OLD THINGS HAVE PASSED AWAY. Whether they be 
made new will depend very largely on the vigor, 
strength, courage, and conviction of the Christian 
church. The Church must not be satisfied merely to 
attack abstract evils but must have the courage of 
the Master to deal with them in concrete situations. 
—The United Church Observer. 


@ New Dear Inquiry 
Grace Nott CROowELL 


I asked the New Year, “What am I to do 
The whole year through?” 
The answer came: 
“Be true.” 
I asked again, “And what am I to say 
To those who pass my way?” 
“The kindest words,” he said, 
“That you can say.” 
“What thoughts am I to think, day long, year long?” 
And clearly as a quick-struck gong 
The answer: 
“Think no wrong.” 
“And what roads take across the earth’s worn sod 
Where many feet have trod?” 
Swift came the answer; 
“Those that lead to God.” 
From the calendar of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 
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The Varieties of Sectarianism 
Seem To Be Fruitful and Multiply 


CCORDING to the last religious census by 
the United States Census Bureau, as sum- 
marized in World Outlook there are 256 de- 
nominations with 55,807,366 members in the 
United States, whereas 10 years ago there were 
208 denominations with 54,576,346 members. 
During the ten-year period the census listed 
57 new denominations not previously recorded 
while nine denominations disappeared. 

This multitude of sects in the United States 
is confirmed by references to church notices 
in Saturday newspapers. While in Seattle at 
the biennial meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches the Editor saw the church 
notices in a Los Angeles newspaper. It was 
most illuminating. In addition to announce- 
ments by the Jarger denominations, Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Epis- 
copalians, and the rest, the paper listed a host 
of paid advertisements by smaller sects. Here 
are a few selected at random: 

ANGELUs TEMPLE 

InstiTUTE OF REiIGIous ScIENCE 

Turosopry Haui 

Divine Science Unity Cuurcu 


rit 
to MISSIONS 


INTERNATIONAL CHURCH OF THE TRINITY 
First CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE 

Tue AssEMBLY OF Man 

Tue CHURCH OF THE LIGHT 
SwEDENBORG CENTER 

Curist Unity Cuurca 

REoRGANIZED Latrer Day Saints 
Axsunpant Lire InsTiITUTE 

Propue’s Cuurcu or YoGa 

New Lire CENTER 

Bana’! CENTER 

UnIvERSAL BrsLe CouRcH 

Grace FuNDAMENTALIST CHURCH 

Tue Cuurcu or AMERICAN Democracy 


In addition to these in Los Angeles, many 
other curiously and fantastically named sects 
are located across the United States. Among 
those listed by World Outlook are: 


First Baptist Hoiiness Cxurcu 

UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION CHURCH 

SanctiFiepD Hoty Cuurcu or CHrist 

CHURCH OF THE PILLAR OF GRrouND oF TRUTH 
CuuRCH OF THE Divine ILLUMINATION 

CuurcH oF THE Latter House or THE Lorp 
NaTIonaL Baptist Sout Savina ASSEMBLY 
TRIUMPHANT CHURCH AND KinGpoM IN CHRIST 
INCORPORATED UNITED CHURCH OF AMERICA 


With 21 varieties of Baptists in this country, 
our denomination leads all others. Lutherans 
are second with 20. Methodists, due to recent 
mergers, are now third with 19. Mennonites 
are fourth with 17. It would have been a tragedy 
beyond words if Northern Baptists at Grand 
Rapids because of their foreign mission theo- 
logical controversy had split still further and 
had produced 22 varieties. 

The American philosopher William James 
was somewhat ahead of his time when 50 years 
ago he astonished the University of Edin- 
burgh with his course of lectures that later ap- 
peared i in book form as The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience. What would he write if he 
could see today’s American variety of sec- 
tarianisms? The advocate of church unity may 
look with dismay at this increasing sectarian- 
ism when the times call for a marked diminu- 
tion of ecclesiastical divisiveness, and he may 
well ask why the world should expect world 
political unity or international harmony when 
unity in the religious realm is still a dream im- 
possible of realization. 
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A New Year's Day Reminder : 
That Nobody Learns the Lesson of History 


N New Year’s Day it is well to look into the 

past and see what conditions confronted 
those who preceded us. No reader of Misstons 
was alive when the following quotation was first 
printed. Yet it might have been printed only 
yesterday. 


It is a gloomy moment in history. Not in the life- 
time of most people who read this paper has there 
been so much grave and deep apprehension. Never 
has the future seemed so incalculable as at this time. 

In France the political cauldron seethes and 
bubbles with uncertainty. 

Russia hangs, as usual, like a cloud, dark and silent, 
upon the horizon of Europe. 

All the energies and resources and influences of 
the British Empire are sorely tried, and are yet to 
be tried more sorely in coping with the vast and 
deadly insurrection in India, and with the disturbed 
conditions in China. 

Of our own troubles in the United States no man 
can see the end. Fortunately they are as yet mainly 
commercial. The very haste to be rich is the occasion 
of widespread calamity and has tended to destroy 
the moral torces with which we are to resist and sub- 
due calamity. Yet if we are only to lose money and 
thereby be taught the wisdom of honor, of faith, of 
sympathy, and of charity, no man need seriously 
to despair. 


That was printed in 1857 in Harper’s Weekly 
90 years ago! Its description fits almost per- 
fectly the present world situation. As a result of 
the French national elections on November 
11th, political stability in France is as uncertain 
today as it was 90 years ago. Can the reason be 
that from the days of the French Revolution a 
religious foundation to national life has been 
lacking in France? Russia is still “the dark 
cloud upon the horizon of Europe,” the only 
difference being that the cloud is no longer 
“*silent.”” Can the reason be that Russia during 
these 90 years has merely exchanged the socially 
impotent ecclesiasticism of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church for the dynamic expansionism of 
atheistic communism? Today it surely is no 
easier for the British people to bear the burden 
of an exploitive imperialism that it was for the 
British people of 90 years ago. Except for an 
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infinitesimal accretion of Christianity through 
90 years of foreign missions, India and China 
show little change. And America’s haste to be 
rich and to bow down and worship the gods of 
materialism and secularism has merely hastened 
and emphasized the resultant weakening of 
moral forces and America’s moral leadership in 
the world. 

In a midnight interview Nicodemus was told 
long ago, “Ye must be born again.” Without 
a genuine moral and spiritual regeneration there 
is no hope for humanity anywhere. “Only 
changed men can change our world!” said the 
late President N. J. Nordstrom at the Atlanta 
Baptist World Congress in 1939. Without that 
kind of change the same quotation from Harper's 
Weekly will be as timely and relevant 90 years 
hence as it was 90 years ago. Once again it is 
clear that nobody learns the lesson of history. 


Peacetime Conscription By Any Other Name 
Is Just as Repugnant and Intolerable 


EGARDLESS of November elections and 
the sweeping changes in membership, the 
new Congress will likely be subjected to a vig- 
orous War Department campaign and a Presi- 
dent’s message to enrol every 18-year-old 
American boy for six months of basic military 
training plus additional training in the reserves. 
The innocent language in which this proposal 
will be clothed does not change the unwelcome 
fact that it means “‘ peacetime military conscrip- 
tion”! Nothing could be more repugnant or 
intolerable to the free spirit, tradition, and 
historic policy of the American people. How 
strange that the War Department does not see 
how impractical is its proposal as national 
defense. Boys trained for six months at age 18 
would be of no military usefulness at age 383 if 
another war should involve the United States 
15 years later. The plan frankly announces to 
the world that America has no faith in the 
United Nations organization but proposes to 
rely on her own military might. Thus is repudi- 
ated the President’s assurance in his Army Day 
speech that “‘the goal of American foreign 
policy is support of the United Nations to the 
utmost.” Smaller nations will fear for their own 
security and our wartime allies will be impelled 
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to arm likewise. The proposal would disrupt 
the education of every American boy and would 
remove him from home and school precisely 
when such character-building influences were 
most needed. It would saddle a needless heavy 
financial burden upon the taxpayers. It would 
perpetuate in American democracy a military 
system thoroughly discredited because of its 
association with totalitarianism and fascism. 
Back of these considerations is still an unan- 
swered question. Against what nation is this 
radical expansion in military preparedness di- 
rected? It cannot be impotent Japan or prostrate 
Germany. Perhaps the British have already 
furnished the answer. Their Labor Government, 
before it came to power, was unalterably op- 
posed to British peacetime conscription. Now it 
proposes to conscript every British boy for 
18 months of military service and for seven 
years enrolment in the reserves. The reason, 
intimates The New York Times, is as follows: 


The main cause for permanent peacetime military 
service is “the international situation.” Just what 
aspect of “the international situation” is meant 
nobody will say officially. But privately, plenty of 
officials make it clear that they mean Russia. 


Is this also the reason for-proposing peacetime 
conscription in the United States? Neither the 
President nor the War Department have frankly 
told the American people. Assuredly the Rus- 
sian Government is shrewd enough to surmise 
and to plan accordingly. 

What should the American people do about it? 
The answer is plain and simple. They should 
insist that Congress throw peacetime conscrip- 
tion into the wastebasket and instead divert 
its energies and its best wisdom to constructive 
measures for removing the fear and suspicions 
of other nations, for promoting understanding 
and good will, especially with Russia, and to 
give realistic and tangible demonstration to the 
principle stated by Senator A. H. Vandenburg: 


The United States needs but one rule of conduct. 
What is right? Where is justice? There let America 
take her stand. 


Right and justice call for international police 
to maintain world order. They do not require 
American peacetime military conscription. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ A COMPLETE OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM for the 7th 
Baptist World Congress in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
July 29-August 3, 1947, will be published in next 
month’s issue. General theme is “The World Re- 
sponsibility of Baptists.” Forenoon sessions will con- 
sider reports, business, and particularly Baptist re- 
lief and reconstruction with a survey of conditions 
and suggested action. Afternoons are allocated to 
sectional meetings of young people, laymen, women, 
chaplains, language groups and missionary confer- 

(Continued on following page) 





THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 137 


Firty Mruuion Drinkers! 


a full column news story of a recent forum on 
excessive drinking The New York Times published 
facts that should cause grave concern. How this 
newspaper dared to give such damaging publicity to 
the liquor traffic which advertises so heavily in the 
daily press, is really amazing. In the forum, which 
was broadcast over station WQXR, Dr.’ E. M. 
Jellinek of the Yale University School of Alcohol 
Studies said that “by any standard at least 3,000,000 
persons in the United States drink too much, at least 
750,000 are alcoholic addicts, and more than 2,000,- 
000 are exposed to physiological damage beyond 
controversy. Whether the remaining 47,000,000 users 
of alcoholic beverage drink too much depends upon 
who is looking at them.” On the basis of his estimates 
there are now 50,000,000 drinkers in the United States! 
He also said that “far more women drink liquor now 
than five years ago.” Speaking on the same forum 
Mrs. D. L. Colvin, President of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, reported that “according to 
government figures the consumption of alcoholic 
beverage in the United States has increased 1124%4% 
during the past 11 years.” To this increase she at- 
tributed the great increase in American crime, di- 
vorce, juvenile delinquency, and venereal disease. 
She deplored “the spending of $100,000,000 on liquor 
advertising annually” which she maintained is “re- 
sponsible for this increased drinking.” When the . 
American people in 1933 were induced to vote to 
repeal the prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion they were never told that 14 years later there 
would be 50,000,000 drinkers in the United States. 
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ences. Evening inspirational sessions will feature 
addresses on such momentous topics as “The United 
Nations,” “The Baptist Contribution to World 
Peace,” “Hindrances to World Evangelization,” 
“The Appeal of Communism,” “The Scientific Out- 
look,” “Missionary Problems and Tasks,” “The 
Color Line,” and numerous others. The Congress 
sermon will be preached on Friday morning to per- 
mit delegates to attend Copenhagen churches on 
Sunday. On Sunday afternoon three simultaneous 
missionary sessions will be held in one of Copen- 
hagen’s spacious parks with speakers representing all 
continents. The Congress will open on Tuesday 
afternoon, July 29th (which happens to be President 
J. H. Rushbrooke’s 77th birthday), in Copenhagen’s 
magnificent City Hall, with addresses by the Prime 
Minister, the Mayor, the Bishop of the State Church, 
Danish Baptists, the President’s response, and the 
traditional inspiring Roll Call of the Nations. Ameri- 
can Baptists who hope to attend this significant 
world assembly of Baptists should apply immediately 
for passports and plan their detailed itineraries. 
Although steamship companies hope to have normal 
schedules reestablished, next summer’s tourist traffic 
is destined to be so heavy that late applicants are 
certain to be grievously disappointed with inferior 
accommodations or with ships booked to capacity. 
A word to the wise in this situation is sufficient. 


@ A GRAND TRIBUTE TO FOREIGN MISSIONS and a 
similar tribute to pacifism is seen in this year’s 
awards of the famous and much to be coveted Nobel 
Peace Prize by the Government of Norway. One 
went to Dr. John R. Mott, now in his 82nd year and 
for nearly two generations associated with the inter- 
national Y.M.C.A. and with the world mission of 





Christianity. As Chairman of the International 
Missionary Council until his retirement in 1941, he 
can truly be said to be the personification of foreign 
missions. The second award went to Miss Emily 
Greene Balch, now in her 80th year and former Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Social Science at Wellesley 
College from whose faculty she had been dismissed 
because of “her outspoken views on pacifism” and 
opposition to the entry of the United States in the 
First World War. Her hatred of war was the result of 
her war service in Army hospitals. Wellesley College 
later repudiated its dismissal of her and in 1935 
invited her to return and deliver the Armistice Day 
address. The response of Dr. Mott applies to both 
awards. “I am more hopeful,” said the veteran mis- 
sionary statesman, “that international peace efforts 
are at last bearing fruit. People are finally awakened 
to the fact that peace is no easy thing to accomplish.” 


@ INTERNATIONAL IRONY can sometimes be most 
heartless, heartbreaking, and cruel. As reported in 
The New Republic, a shipload of European refugee 
Jews, fondly hoping to find a haven of safety in the 
land of their forefathers, finally reached the shores 
of Palestine. But alas, on arrival, the British authori- 
ties refused them permission to land and instead 
transferred them to another ship and transported 
them to the island of Cyprus where they were in- 
terned in a displaced persons’ camp, postwar eu- 
phemistic name for prewar concentration camp. 
Here comes the colossal, cruel irony. The ship that 
had taken the refugee Jews to Palestine was named 
“Four Freepoms” and the ship that had taken them 
to the Cyprus concentration camp was an American 
freighter known as a “ Liserty” ship. What do Four 
Freepoms and Liserty now mean to these Jews? 





> Kaacawa, by William Azling, 
is a revised and enlarged edition of 
this popular biography which first 
appeared in 1982. Its two addi- 
tional chapters deal with pre- and 
post Pearl Harbor Day. A picture 
of Kagawa, taken in 1941, and 
another taken in 1945 tell vividly 
what these years did to the man. 
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He is reduced to a living skeleton. 
Dr. Axling asserts that Kagawa 
has remained true to Jesus Christ 
and the ecumenical church. He 
shows that his protests against the 
Allies were not based on military 
but spiritual issues. He protested 
the use of methods which to him 
were having a serious effect upon 





the church in Japan. (Harper and 
Brothers; 195 pages; $1.25.) 


> Winnine Men, by John Tim- 
othy Stone, consists of five chapters 
devoted to studies in soul-winning, 
emphasizing the importance of the 
Bible and prayer in evangelism. 
(Revell; 108 pages; $1.50.) 
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> Toe Unirep States Moves 
Across THE Paciric, by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette, is an exceedingly 
timely book written in the author’s 
usual clarity and fine literary 
style. It starts with the prediction 
that “for at least a generation the 
chief burden of maintaining peace 
in the Far East will rest primar- 
ily upon the United States... . 
Whether one likes it or not, the 
United States is in the Far East to 
stay.” What makes that prediction 
all the more assured is that “it may 
well be 50 years or more before 
China has a government which 
embraces the entire country, is 
fairly stable, and is sufficiently 
strong to maintain internal unity 
and order and defense against for- 
eign aggression.” Therefore the 
American people need to under- 
stand what is involved in this new 
global relationship which, although 
it is the result of a long historical 
trend, has been accentuated by 
American victorious participation 
in the Second World War. The 
author accordingly analyzes politi- 
cal and social conditions in each of 
the areas in the Far East, with 
specific studies of China, Japan 
where “‘the hope that defeat will at 
once cure Japan of militarism is 
fantastic” and where “the bomb- 
ings of Japanese cities and the 
stories of American atrocities will 
not quickly be forgotten,” For- 
mosa, Korea, areas in the Dutch 
and British and French Empires, 
the Philippines, and the delicate 
problem of Russian-American rela- 
tionships. In this vast area he finds 
five powerful, world-wide forces 
operating: (1) the continued rise of 
nationalism, (2) the growing prom- 
inence of science and the machine, 
(3) communism and the prestige of 
Russian military achievements, (4) 

the power of the state, and (5) the 
missionary expansion of Christian- 
ity. He warns against the trend to 
American imperialism and he hails 
three factors that will likely oper- 
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ate against the building of an 
American empire, (1) American 
tradition is against it. (2) The his- 
toric policy of the open door and 
territorial independence of China. 
(8) The strength of Asiatic nation- 
alism. However, the great danger, 
he concludes is “that for years to 
come the United States may be 
drawn into a third world war by 
way of China.” The way to avoid 
it is to so exercise the huge power 
of the United States in the Far 
East as to contribute to the well 
being of all its people. (Harper and 
Brothers, 174 pages, $2.00.) 


@& Man AND SOCIETY IN THE NEW 
TEsTAMENT, by Ernest F. Scott, 
is a significant contribution to our 
thinking about the social aspects 
of New Testament thought. The 
thesis is that there is no social teach- 
ing in the New Testament_as we 
commonly understand the term. 
Early Christianity was concerned 
primarily with the individual hu- 
man personality, and it became 
a social force because it cham- 
pioned the right of the individual 
over against the society which 
ever seeks to absorb or suppress 
him. Other religions are communal 
religions, but Christianity was 
unique in that it made the individ- 
ual primary. Underlying the teach- 
ing of Jesus are great convictions: 
the primacy and benevolence of 
God, the dependence of life upon 
inward motives, the equality of 
men as different and significant 
individuals in the sight of God, and 
the grand fact that every man is a 
person with a value and destiny all 
his own. Jesus always thinks of 
society in terms of the individual. 
The Christian community which 
reverences the individual is the 
only realistic approach to the great 
social problems of war, peace, pov- 
erty, and injustice. “Make the 
tree good and the fruit will be good 
also.” This book approach to the 
social problem from the point of 





view of the significance of the 
individual, is like a breath of fresh 
air in a fetid room, Too long have 
we put the cart (society) before the 
horse (the individual). This great 
and original book is rich in homi- 
letical suggestions. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 307 pages. $2.75) 


> Tue Bic Turee (United States, 
Great Britain, Russia) by David J. 
Dallin, is a realistic and disturbing 
survey of the postwar world situa- 
tion in which “the United Nations 
organization will be but a treaty of 
the Big Three with all the virtues 
and weaknesses of international 
treaties.” People who expect “abo- 
lition of power politics, revision of 
unequal treaties, liberation of op- 
pressed peoples,” are destined 
to disappointment and disillusion- 
ment. In ten brilliant chapters, 
supported by an amazing array 
of historical facts, statistics, and 
analyses of dynamic forces, inter- 
national sore spots, and clashes of 
nationalistic interests, the author 
discusses the unprecedented power 
of the United States, the precarious 
future of the British Empire, and 
the unexpected dynamic expan- 
sionism of Russia which now pos- 
sesses half of Europe. Therefore 
“the unwritten law of Europe pre- 
scribes that you must take all the 
rest. What is at stake is all or 
nothing!’ The author begins with 
an eloquent plea that “there shall 
not, there must not be, a Third 
World War. The piled-up corpses 
of those who died in the Second 
World War already reach the © 
sky.” He concludes that because of 
the terrible danger of rivalry and 
clashes among the Big Three as 
they face one another and their 
respective economic, imperial, and 
ideological interests across the 
earth, “the coming period in world 
history will be, at best, a period of 
armed peace.” He intimates the 
need of curbing Russian expan- 
sionism for he asserts that today 
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it is still possible for the Soviet 
Union to retreat in Europe to the 
former limits of national Russia. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Fear- 
fully pessimistic is his conclusion 
that the war was a purely destruc- 
tive job. It had only the limited 
aim of crushing the world conquer- 
ing aim of Hitlerism and Fascism 
but it did not eradicate the diver- 
gencies of international interests 
nor did it abolish coalitions and 
alliances, rivalry and power poli- 
tics. “It did not achieve these 
goals because no war can achieve 
them. In our times no absolute 
remedy exists against the menace 
of war.” The only possible cure is 
an “internal rebuilding,” a real 
“peace of liberation” and abolition 
of all forms of autocracy, suppres- 
sion and subjection. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 292 pages, $2.75.) 


> Marcie by Kenneth Irving 
Brown, is a remarkably fresh and 
compelling book by the President 
of Denison University. Through 
selections from her letters to her 
fiance and occasionally through his 
own well-chosen words, he gives 
snapshots from 18 months of the 





. H. 6. WELLS— 
> Prophet of the 
Atomic Bomb 


Read his latest book: 
“CRUX ANSATA — An Indictment of the 
Roman Catholic Church” 





An historical summary of the Catholic Church's 





litical in leading to its tie-up with the 
azi-Fascist-Shinto Axis. 
Cindy Ng. wc 8 we eee $1.75 
Also get a copy of 


“BEHIND THE DICTATORS" 
by L. H. Lehmann 


A fully documented analysis of Vatican-Fascist 
collaboration. 
oo. $1.75 


COMBINATION OFFER 
Both Cloth Bound Books ...... $3.00 


New Pamphlet 
“VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR" 


48 pages of Documented Facts. ... 25¢ 
@> Free to those who return this ad with their 
order for the above books 
Order from: 


AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 142-MF 
229 West 48th Street | New York 19, N. Y. 


e——————————————— 
life of a college girl. Youth and all 
interested in youth should read 
this book. Those fearful for the 
coming generation will feel reas- 
sured as they look upon our con- 











temporary scene through the eyes 
of youth at its best. Margie was 
“ready to accept life as a challenge 
and full of beauty and hope,” 
gifted for friendship, strong in 
character and vital Christian faith, 
honest in all her relationships and 
in her appraisal of the world both 
good and evil, unflinching in pur- 
suit of her ideals and with a pas- 
sion to serve her fellow man and 
her God. What college life may be, 
and how true understanding love 
between two young people may add 
richness and beauty to life are 
movingly portrayed. Her tragic 
death while canoeing leaves the 
reader with a sense of personal loss. 
This book is certain to have a 
wholesome influence. (Association 
Press, 255 pages, $2.50.) 


> Missions FoR SAMARITANS, by 
Anna Dengel, M.D., is a survey of 
the achievements and opportuni- 
ties in the field of Catholic medical 
missions. (Bruce; 126 pages; $1.75.) 


Books Received 
The Rebirth of the German Church, 
by Srewart W. Herman, Harper and 
Brothers, 297 pages, $2.50. 
(Continued on page 61) 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 











1 po Not KNow what the future holds; but I do 
know Who holds the future.—Rer. E. Stanley 
Jones. 

& 


‘THERE ARE TWO TYPES OF PAGANISM, the paganism 
in far-of lands where people are groping for light, and 
the paganism in our own land where people have 
blinded themselves to the light.—Rev. Thomas J. 


McMahon. 


, 
“2 


WHETHER IT IS CAPITALISM IN AMERICA or com- 
munism in Russia, any system that attempts to rear 
ornate palaces of human betterment on materialistic 
foundations, is but dust building on dust.—Chaplain 
Frederick B. Harris, U.S. Senate. 
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How curious IT Is that those who lost the war 
have made the rules by which the victors now ad- 
minister the peace.—A German Official, quoted by 
Robert Root, (See page 37). : 


2°, 
“~ 


Tue Unirep STATES HAS SHED MORE TEARS and 
passed more resolutions on the fate of the displaced 
persons of Europe than any other, but to date we 
have not taken these people in.—Fiorella La 
Guardia, Director General, UNRRA. 


% 


THE DISMEMBERMENT OF THE GERMAN STATE and 
the attempt to reduce the German people to a level 
of perpetual poverty will some day break into another 
world explosion. —- Herbert Hoover. 
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A Burden on the Conscience of Humanity 


A disheartening picture of the deportations of Germans 
from German territory that was seized and occupied by 
Poland and Russia, and the magnificent relief service 
rendered by the churches of Germany in this emergency 





A former nazi blockhouse in Frankfurt, Germany, now converted into a relief 
and refugee center by the churches of Germany 


By ROBERT ROOT 
N BERLIN, a German official, 


who had served his interneship 
in nazi concentration camps at 
Sachsenhausen and Dachau, re- 
marked how curious it is that those 
who lost the war have made the 
rules by which the victors now ad- 
minister the peace. 

In their practice with deportees, 
the Powers-That-Be seem to have 
taken over lock, stock and barrel 
the nazi theory that some “races” 
are “different”—that is worse. 
And so the deportations of Ger- 
man-speaking peoples from the 
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east continue, a burden on the con- 
science of the west. 

Unhappily, they cannot be 
shrugged off as a vague unpleasant- 
ness which “must have worked it- 
self out by now.” Within the next 
four weeks the last of the Germans 
are to be expelled from Silesia, 
taken from Germany by the Poles. 
That means that while you and I 
sit comfortably, old men (few 
young men remain), women and 
children are being forced out of 
their homes, carrying only a few 
possessions, to trek into Germany 
there to try to find a new home and 
life in its bleakness. 


In Berlin, in Stuttgart, in Frank- 
furt; I have seen the other end of 
that trek. In the Russian zone of 
Berlin, for example, I saw a center 
with 800 deportees waiting to go 
on west. They had streamed from 
Pomerania, Danzig, Poland, East 
Prussia, Silesia, Czechoslovakia. 
They were herded into a huge 
room, filled with wood bunks. 
There were no blankets, and they 
slept on straw-filled gunny-sacks. 
The broken windows were boarded, 
and the place was full of stench and 
darkness. One woman told her typi- 
cal story. She was from East Prus- 





A German woman and her son, 

expelled from Czechoslovakia with 

only such personal belongings as they 
could carry, arrive in Germany 
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In compelling the two German girls 

on the streets of a Czechoslovak town 

to wear white armbands, similar to 

the identification bands which the 

Jews in Germany were compelled to 

wear, Czechoslovakia follows the 
pattern of naziism 


sia, quite alone. The Poles had 
expelled her. Her three sisters and 
her mother had been taken to Rus- 
sia, and there was no word from 
them. She had had a one-year-old 
child, but he had died of hunger in 
Poland. Her husband was a pris- 
oner of war in the English zone. 

Limited by its charter, UNRRA 
has never attempted to help these 
people. So the task was left to the 
churches, labor groups, and gov- 
ernment offices. One of the en- 
couraging lights in the German 
blackness was the way the German 
church people had taken hold in 
this emergency. Having been cowed 
and regimented and even brutal- 
ized by Hitler, these Germans are 
now finding their way back to 
Christian experience by their ac- 
tivity as Good Samaritans. 

In Berlin I saw one of several 
refugee centers and hospitals which 
German Lutherans are operating, 
also an orphanage with 67 children 
who had received blankets, col- 
lected by the German churches. In 
Frankfurt there were piles of Ger- 
man church-gathered relief goods 
for distribution to the bombed-out 
and refugees. At Stuttgart, there 
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were four barracks camps which 
the German churches had estab- 
lished for evacuees. All over Ger- 
many the churches have come to 
the aid of the distressed. 

The World Council of Churches, 
with which Northern Baptists and 
many other American Protestant 
churches are affiliated, has been in 
the vanguard of those insisting 
that arrangements be made for the 
humane treatment of these de- 
portees. Matching its words with 
action, the World Council has also 
sent material aid to them. Tons of 
food, clothing and medicine, much 
of it from American churches, has 
been donated for distribution. 








A German relief worker sorting out 
supplies contributed by the Christians 
of Germany out of their own meager 
supplies for their fellow countrymen 
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It Couldn’t Be Done and So They Did It 


Shortages in food and transportation and other conditions 
made it seem impossible to hold the annual Telugu Baptist 
Woman’s Convention in South India. But the Convention met, 


was adequately entertained, and inspired by a great program 


By LENA A. KEANS 


ANY people doubted that we 
could hold the 26th annual 
Telugu Baptist Woman’s Conven- 
tion in Udayagiri, South India, 
September 27-29, 1946. The con- 
sensus seemed to be, “With food 
and fuel rationed, there is no use in 
trying to meet. How could we get 
a permit from the Government for 
such a crowd to eat together? 
Where is the mission station that 
can invite us during an India 
famine?” Such questions did not 
deter the committee who had 
adopted the challenging theme, “I 
can do all things through Him 
who strengthens me.” 
Nevertheless it took much energy 
and courage to entertain this 
convention. The entertaining so- 
ciety has only 20 women. Udaya- 
giri is 50 miles from the railway so 
someone had to plead for extra 
buses to run at night after the bus- 
men’s daily work was done. Some- 


one had to bring food and supplies 
over those long, lonely miles. 

The delegates too showed great 
strength of purpose. Many had to 
wait for some rain-swollen stream 
to run off before their crowded bus 
could cross. In the open buses the 
delegates were drenched by rain 
and dried by heat. One group, in- 
tending to arrive on Friday, finally 
got on a bus at 3 A.M. Saturday 
and rode until nearly noon. They 
waited in the heat for the connect- 
ing bus until nearly dark when 
they were picked up by the hospi- 
tal ambulance. Their songs of 
praise shortened the rest of the 
trip. More than one group sat most 
of the night by a noisy river. The 
Cumbum delegates, living 100 
miles away, were two full days 
getting home. 

The 70 delegates who arrived 
early, climbed Udayagiri Hill, as- 
cending 5,000 feet in five miles. 
Some were eager school girls or 
young teachers; some were mothers 
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with babies on their hips; a few 
were grandmothers. Since the peo- 
ple of India have not been getting 
as much food as usual, their physi- 
cal strength was amazing. 

The addresses at the Convention 
echoed the spirit of Christ’s strength 
for all our needs. One of the first 
speakers emphasized the value of 
prayer groups if we would have 
this strength. No one had a more 
responsive audience than Miss 
Stella Dawson, a Tamil Baptist 
who was evacuated from Burma 
and who is a W.C.T.U. Secretary. 
Prohibition, a popular subject 
with the present government, has 
been introduced in eight districts in 
our Madras Province alone. Miss 
Dawson told of her experiences, 
learning the languages as she 
travelled. She is being sent to the 
United States. Even though Ameri- 
cans will not hear her attractive 
accent in Telugu, she will be a 
popular speaker. Miss Prabha- 
vathi, Head Mistress of the Ongole 
Training School, gave the presi- 
dential address on the Convention 
theme. Very clear in telling how 
the strength of Christ comes to us, 
she said things to her people that 
missionaries can not say. Her ad- 
dress and the consecration service 
at the close seemed the two most 
outstanding program features. The 
President conducted the business 
with dignity and a fine under- 





standing of people. The Conven- 
tion voted to resume publication of 
The Echo, when Miss Bullard of- 
fered to be responsible for finding 
the paper to print it. They raised 
a goodly sum, Rs. 1,400, for their 
budget and voted to take on a new 
worker for the city of Guntur. 
Mrs. John Martin was elected 
Honorary President in place of the 
retirmg Honorary President, Miss 
Olive Jones. Miss Prabhavathi 
continues to be President for an- 
other year. 

The persistence of the people of 
India is inspiring. One delegate’s 
baby had on a dress made of five 
kinds of cloth with as many colors. 
From the bus I saw a farmer water- 
ing his dry grain field with one 
water pot. In spite of the scant 
rain he was bound his crop would 
not die. 

Thus in spite of those who said 
it was impossible, our Telugu 
women had a good convention. To 
have seen them at work proved 
their faith in their theme, “I can 
do all things through Him who 
strengthens me.” 


Berkeley Seminary Record 
in Missionary Service 

Prof. Stacy R. Warburton re- 
tired last May from the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School Faculty 
as Professor of Christian Missions 
after 21 years of service. Just 
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LEFT: The mission Ford brought some delegates. RIGHT: Two who walked all the way. 





before his retirement he made a 
tabulation of the Seminary gradu- 
ates who entered missionary serv- 
ice. Dr. Warburton was formerly 
a foreign missionary. After serving 
in China, he joined the secretarial 
staff of the Foreign Mission Board, 
and then served in pastorates be- 
fore his appointment on the Berke- 
ley Faculty. His biography of 
Adoniram Judson, Eastward, re- 
mains one of the finest biographies 
of this pioneer Baptist missionary 
ever written. During his 21 years 
at Berkeley 150 men and women or 
about one-fourth of all students who 
graduated entered missionary serv- 
ice. About one-sixth became for- 
eign missionaries. They served in 
all ten Baptist foreign fields, also 
in Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua, as 
well as in home mission service 
with Negroes, Indians, Mexicans, 
Filipinos, and other racial groups 
in the United States, and also in 
several fields of other denomina- 
tions. Berkeley’s Department of 
Missions has a full-time professor, 
is on equal standing with other 
departments in the curriculum. 
Three courses in missions are re- 
quired of all students. Succeeding 
Dr. Warburton as Professor of 
Christian Missions is Dr. Kenneth 
G. Hobart who served for nearly 
25 years as a missionary in China. 
The continued missionary emphasis 
at Berkeley is thus assured. 
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The Federal Council of Churches Meets in Seattle 


For the first time since its organization 40 years ago the Federal 
Council of Churches holds a biennial meeting on the Pacific Coast 


Reported by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


INGING with fervor, “The Church’s one founda- 
tion is Jesus Christ her Lord,” a fitting hymn on 
such an occasion, more than 500 delegates and visi- 
tors opened the 19th biennial meeting of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, in 
Seattle, Wash., December 4-6, 1946, the first time 
west of the Mississippi River. The Seattle newspapers 
said it was the largest all Protestant convention ever 
held on the Pacific Coast. To President Edwin T. 
Dahlberg of the Northern Baptist Convention was 
assigned the honor of leading the opening worship 
service of “united witness and intercession.” Speak- 
ing on “The Christian Faith in a Chaotic World,” 
he plead earnestly for “a more united church life” 
so that humanity might have more hope in achieving 
a united world. “Our many diverse denominations 
are not a problem,” he declared, “but a rich inheri- 
tance, each bearing the promise of a glorious contribu- 
tion to the church universal. They are not liabilities 
but assets to be laid at the foot of the cross as a wonder- 
ful and varied offering to Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
In spite of a pitilessly drenching rain, an immense 
crowd gathered at the First Presbyterian Church for 
the evening session, to see and hear Pastor Martin 
Niemeeller, who had come direct by plane from 
Frankfurt, Germany, with permission of the U. S. 
Army, to address the Council and later to engage in 
a speaking tour throughout the United States. The 
audience filled every one of the 2,890 seats, hundreds 
stood, while in adjoining church rooms the over- 
flow crowd heard the address over the amplifier 
system. The famed, gaunt-faced, somewhat ema- 
ciated German pastor was thin and stooped, showing 
the effects of his eight years internment in nazi con- 
centration camps at Sachsenhausen and Dachau for 
his defiance of Hitler and naziism. Before us stood 
the man who had been the symbol of hope to millions 
of Europeans in countries occupied by the nazis. In 
spite of his health he is giving himself unreservedly 
to the task of revitalizing the church in Germany. 
In introducing him President Oxnam reminded the 
huge throng that Pastor Niemeeller as long ago as 
August, 1983, had publicly protested against the 
nazi persecution of the Jews. “Here is a Christian 
whose courage matched his conviction. It is a great 
honor to have such a man among us.” Spontaneously 
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and impressively more than 3,000 people rose to their 
feet as a token of respect and admiration. “An in- 
spiring demonstration of massed tribute,” reported 
The Seattle Post Intelligencer. To make any adequate 
report of Pastor Niemeceller’s moving address is im- 
possible. With a quiet dignity and sincerity that held 
everybody’s unwavering attention, he described the 
little remnant of churches that had defied Hitler, had 
taken their stand for freedom of conviction and reli- 
gious liberty, had refused to surrender to Hitler’s 
claim to unrestricted control of German life, and had 
continued to bear witness to the validity of God’s 
commandments and of Christian moral standards for 
the individual and the nation. In uniting against the 
nazi peril that threatened them these churches forgot 
their denominational differences. Thus emerged a 
new awareness of the ecumenical church. With tre- 
mendous power he picturéd the need of repentance 
which is now the message of the church in Germany. 
The famous Stuttgart confession of church guilt in 
sharing guilt with the nation for the colossal disaster 
which naziism had brought to the world was de- 
scribed as “the preeminent event in the life of Ger- 
many and of the German church since the end of the 
war. Christ the Saviour of sinners is again manifested 
in His sovereignty.” Deeply moving was his closing 
expression of gratitude for American postwar relief. 
“* Many of us would have died from starvation months 
ago if we had not had your help,”’ said he as his voice 
quivered with emotion that brought tears to many 
eyes. “Believe mt, we thank you from the bottom of 
our hearts.” Nobody present will ever forget this 
memorable occasion, this remarkable man and his 
soul-stirring message. The singing of Luther’s stirring 
hymn, “A mighty fortress is our God,” was a fitting 
introduction. 

The reaction the next morning to Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s criticism in her column my pay of Pastor 
Niemeeller’s coming to the United States on a speak- 
ing tour, was swift and decisive. By a rising unani- 
mous vote the Council instructed President Oxnam 
to send the following telegram. 

Deeply regret the misinformation on which your remarks 
about Pastor Niemeeller in your column of December fifth 
are based. The record clearly shows that he repeatedly 
spoke against the political aims of naziism. As early as 1933 
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he was forbidden to preach as a result of his speaking 
against Hitler’s racialistic program. We urge you to correct 
erroneous impression created by your column and give 
recognition to the fact that Niemeeller took a courageous 

- stand against nazi policies long before our own country was 
alert to their danger. 


After the usual appointment of committees, rou- 
tine business and presentation of resolutions, the 
Council received applications for membership by six 
denominations not now members. Council President 
G. Bromley Oxnam paradoxically expressed joy over 
the fact that the Council membership during the past 
year had been reduced from 25 to 24 denominations! 
This was not because one of the 25 had withdrawn its 
membership but because in October two bodies, The 
Evangelical Church, and the United Brethren Church 
were merged into The Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. Since each denominational delegation had to 
vote separately on the applications, final action was 
left to a later session when the Council accepted one 
application and rejected the other five. One rejection 
was based on uncertainty as to whether the applying 
denomination conformed to the Council’s constitu- 
tional requirement, “churches which all confess Jesus 
Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour.” The evangelical 
basis of Council membership was thus maintained. 

Certainly every Baptist would have approved 
wholeheartedly the summons to evangelism in the 
address on “The Evangelization of America” by Dr. 
Eugene C. Blake of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Pasadena, Cal. Deploring the pagan humanism that 
has invaded the American churches, he declared 
“America will be won to Jesus Christ only in the 
degree in which the churches, their ministers, leaders, 
and people repent and are themselves saved by the 
grace of God.” Likewise deploring the theological 
vagueness of today and the infiltration of humanistic 
liberalism, he expounded three basic aspects of the 
Christian gospel which must be reaffirmed if any 
evangelistic effort to win America for Christ can 
hope to succeed. (1) We must recapture our sense of 
duty to God to replace the contrary idea of man’s 
duty only to himself. (2) We must reemphasize salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ, an emphasis even less popular in 
the modern American mind. (3) We must regain the 
practice of the love of all men which is at the heart of 
Jesus’ teaching. These are the evangelical essentials. 

Preceding this searching portrayal of weakness in 
evangelism was a two-year review by Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson. He pictured the changing American scene, 
the statistical picture with its increased church 
membership and larger financial support, the inner 
life of the church, its evangelistic, social, and world 
outreach, progress in the Christian cooperative move- 





ment, and finally the interfaith cooperative relations 
among Protestants, Catholics and Jews. “In this 
changing postwar scene in America the most signifi- 
cant fact from a religious viewpoint,” said Dr. John- 
son, “is the increasing awareness of the secularization 
of life. Here is reason for concern for the preservation 
of our spiritual heritage.” 

The address by General Secretary Samuel M. 
Cavert was a masterly appraisal of “The Federal 
Council Today and Tomorrow.” He outlined it under 
six heads of which only the briefest tabulation is 
possible here. (1) The Council is not an effort to 
create unity among Christians but an opportunity 
to manifest a unity that already exists because it 
comes from the Head of the Church as a result of our 
common relation to Him. (2) The Council. is not an 
association of diverse faiths but a fellowship of 
churches and it. has no authority to draw up a 
common creed. (3) It represents a common Protes- 
tant front in support of the priceless heritage that all 
its member churches have in the immediacy of man’s 
relation with God, the Scriptures as the decisive 
norm of spiritual authority, the universal priesthood 
of believers, religious liberty, and the organic nature 
of the church whose fountain-head is Jesus Christ. 
(4) The Council is an instrument of church coopera- 
tion and not of church union. It is not a super- 
church nor any kind of ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
(5) The Council is an instrument for bearing a com- 
bined witness to Christian principles which must be 
applied in the social, political, and international life 
of the world. (6) The Council provides a channel for 
relating American churches to the world-wide church 
as an ecumenical community, as evidenced in the 
World Council of Churches, its membership of 94 
communions from 33 countries, and its impressive 
program of postwar relief and reconstruction. 

An almost bewildering array of business items and 
reports featured the three-day conclave, evidencing 
the wide ramifications of interests and causes with 
which Protestant Christianity in America is coopera- 
tively concerned and must unitedly consider. The 
Council appointed a commission to formulate a new 
statement of “‘the Christian message and faith in the 
light of our present national and world situation,” 
to be adopted at the next biennial meeting in 1948; 
authorized a national study conference on “The 
Churches and our Economic and Industrial Life” 
to meet in Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 18-20, 1947; ap- 
proved an enlarged program of overseas reconstruc- 
tion and relief, including provision for displaced per- 
sons; adopted an important declaration on “Toward 
Peace in the Far East,” which analyzed the factors of 
hope and anxiety and summarized five guiding prin- 
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ciples for a genuine settlement in the Far East. 

This declaration on the Far East is of immense 
missionary importance for it maintained that any 
peace settlement in the Far East must regard the 
moral and material welfare of the people, safeguard 
their fundamental rights as persons, be a part of the 
world settlement, provide mutuality of interest and 
creative effort to increase international fellowship 
and understanding, and encourage the more privi- 
leged nations to share their scientific and technical 
resources with the less privileged. The report sug- 
gested as direct action by the churches more adequate 
missionary aid to the younger churches in the Far 
East to help elevate the spiritual, moral and material 
welfare of millions of people, and through Christian 
education and Christian witness help to undergird 
fundamental human rights. 

The Council approved a plan of closer rela- 
tions with the “National Council of Community 
Churches” whose constituent churches have no 
specific denominational affiliations and feel somewhat 
“isolated from the central stream of cooperative 
Christendom;” approved the creation of a new 
Department of Pastoral Services; adopted a vigorous 
program on the problem of alcohol; proposed an 
eventual merger of the Department of International 
Justice and Good Will with the Commission on a 
Justice and Durable Peace of which Mr. John Foster 
Dulles has been chairman since its creation in 1940; 
urged President Truman to grant a Christmas am- 
nesty and full restoration of civil rights to more than 
1,000 conscientious objectors to war still in prison. 

An entire session was assigned to Church Plan- 
ning and Strategy,” introduced by a stimulating re- 
view by Dr. E. C. Farnham of church situations and 
comity problems on the Pacific Coast where 2,384,322 
persons were added to the population between 1940 
and 1945. In terms of home mission this meant hun- 
dreds of new towns and villages, terrific housing prob- 
lems, thousands of new homes, and desperate efforts 
to provide church ministries for this influx of people. 
Such Pacific Coast conditions which are paralleled 
elsewhere, call for “drastic adjustments in denomi- 
national practices whereby we act now as though we 
were one church, even while enjoying our denomina- 
tional distinctions.” The ensuing discussion took the 
form of a symposium by Rev. Thomas Acheson, 
minister at Richland where the atomic bomb plant 
had created a community of 10,000 people almost 
over night, and by Rev. Wilbur Simmons, of Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

Another session was allotted to the problem of race 
relations. A panel discussion reviewed achievements 
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of the churches in working for better relations in 
which Negroes, Caucasians, and Japanese Americans 
participated. Similar in urgency is today’s problem 
of world peace and global cooperation. Dr. Frederick 
Nolde, Associate Secretary of the Commission of — 
the Churches on International Affairs, cited five 
topies or types of “Christian insights” which the 
churches in recent years have placed before leaders in 
government, conduct under international law, genu- 
ine disarmament, respect for human rights, freedom 
for colonial peoples, and right relations among war 
victors, as efforts to “stimulate a spirit of cooperation 
and a will to succeed in building a lasting peace.” 
He emphasized how much still needed to be done. 
Sovereignty has not yielded to international law. 
Armaments have not been reduced. Human rights 
are being violated. Colonial peoples have not been 
given freedom. Ominous tensions exist between major 
powers. Therefore “ world order must be given a con- 
tinuing place on the agenda of Christian activity. 
And while our primary purpose is to bring men into 
right relations with God, we must also seek to create 
conditions under which they can live in good relations 
with each other.” 

Crowded to capacity was the First Methodist 
Church for the second evening session. The Seattle 
public was again invited. President Benjamin E. 
Mays of Morehouse College, as Vice President of the 
Federal Council, presided. In a brief and poignant 
address Mrs. Martin Niemeeller testified to God’s 
grace and sustaining power during the eight years 
while her husband was in concentration camps. The 
presidential address by Bishop Oxnam on “The 
Church Must Lead,” was a vigorous and eloquent 
plea that the church adopt new methods and modern 
techniques of mass impact for bringing the gospel 
message to the multitudes. 

The three-day conclave closed with a banquet in 
the Seattle Civic Auditorium at which more than 
4,000 people sat down to dinner. Several thousand 
more were admitted for the after dinner program. 

New President Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati lawyer 
and son of the late W. H. Taft, 27th President of the 
United States, was formally inducted into office and 
gave a brief address on the cooperative task of 
American Protestantism in the present world situa- 
tion. Likewise inducted as Vice President was Bishop 
John S. Stam of the merged Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. A stirring address by Pastor 
Martin Niemeeller on his spiritual experience during 
his internment in nazi concentration camps and a 
final worship service under his guidance brought the 
session to a close. 
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ADDS NEW 
Schulmerich CARILLONIC BELLS, the climax 
of development in church electronics, surpasses 
by far the limited powers of organ chimes. 
CARILLONIC BELLS not only adds the pure, 
brilliant loveliness of true bell tones to your organ; 
but can also send out full bell harmonies from 
your church tower. 


Through CARILLONIC BELLS, your church 
acquires a voice of incomparable beauty in the 
community, a heart-stirring eloquence, loved and 
identified by all who hear it. Nearly seven hundred 
churches and institutions throughout the nation 
have chosen CARILLONIC BELLS for true clarity 
of tone and musical versatility. And now has come 
an even more gratifying tribute... 


CARILLONIC BELLS » TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS + ACOUSTIC CORRECTION 


MISSIONS 
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COLOR TO ORGAN MUSIC 


The famous Westminster Choir College of 
Princeton, New Jersey has never before pro- 
vided instruction on chimes or belis. Today, 
however, the artistry of CARILLONIC BELLS has 
so impressed this school of sacred music that a 
course in Campanology has been inaugurated, 
featuring this marvelous instrument in con- 
Junction with organ and as a tower instrument. 


To add new color to the music within your church, 
or send forth a melodious reminder of its spiritual 
purpose, or to create a memorial of lasting beauty, 


choose Schulmerich CARILLONIC BELLS. For 
complete particulars, address Dept. M-6. 


Schulmerich 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


UNITS » SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS »- CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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Have We a Message While Time Remains? 


A New Year message to Baptists by the President of the Northern Baptist Convention 


By EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 





HE New Year is a mo- 

mentous year for the 
Christian church and for 
the world. 

Particularly is this true 
| for Baptists. 

The year 1947 marks the 
40th anniversary of the 
Northern Baptist Conven- 
| tion. Next summer brings 
| together also the Baptists 
| manera mane i: } of all nations in the 7th 
" Baptist World Congress at 

Copenhagen, Denmark, as 
well as in the International Christian Youth Congress 
a few days later at Oslo, Norway. 

Long before the presidential gavels sound for these 
great convocations of God’s people, we need to pros- 
trate ourselves in prayer before our Heavenly Father. 
Our world is desperately unhappy. Everywhere the 
statesmen, labor leaders, industrialists, and the rep- 
resentatives of religion are at loggerheads. People all 
over the world are sick unto death of international 
suspicions, riots, warfare, hunger, and bloodshed. 

To borrow an eloquent phrase of Leland Stowe, 
have we as Christians a ministry and a message for 
mankind “while time remains’’? 

Speaking recently to a group of ministers on 
“World Events and Their Implication for Christian- 
ity,” Mr. H. R. Elkins, well-known radio com- 
mentator and a United Press world correspondent, 
said after a third trip around the world, 

“You have asked me to speak on world events and 
their implication for Christianity. Perhaps I over- 
simplify things. But after visiting the battle-fields 
and the mission-fields, and the world conferences of 
nations, I have come to the conclusion that what the 
world needs more than anything else is more Christians! 














The gossip that I heard in ship lounges, on airplanes, 
and in hotel lobbies in criticism of Christian mission- 
aries did not square with what I saw in the field. 
Back in Ethiopia I saw a Swedish evangelical mis- 
sionary do the hardest day’s work I ever saw any 
man do in my life. He saved the life of every white 
man in that area, by speaking half a dozen words in 
their native dialect to black men crazed with rage 
because of a poison gas attack. Whether in Europe or 
Asia I saw people receive their UNRA packages 
dully, as something that was their right. But when 
the packages from Church World Service arrived, 
there were always exclamations of interest, pleasure, 
and delight—a kind of glow of the Christian spirit. 
All these things, plus the overflowing churches of 
China and Korea, convinced me that the most im- 
portant job of the churches today is a crusade of 
evangelism, whereby we can produce enough Chris- 
tians to change the moral and spiritual temper of the 
world.” What he said concurs with the statement of 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones some years ago: “Jesus is the 
great simplification!” 

We would not yield to the idea that evangelism is 
the only task of the church. We must build schools 
and colleges. We must participate in Christian social 
action, and cooperate with our brethren of all de- 
nominations in the relief of physical need. But pre- 
eminently, we must be tireless in our efforts towards 
the conversion of more people to Christ. We need 
more large-scale people, capable of enterprises of° 
great scope and majesty. And to do this we’ve got 
to get right with each other as well as with God. 

The first half of the 20th century is almost gone. 
We have lived through nearly 50 years of tears, blood- 
shed, and heartache beyond anything the world has 
known heretofore. Our children will live to see the 
year 2,000 a.p. What can we do to redeem this cen- 
tury—the second Christian millennium—“ while time 
remains”? May God grant that Atlantic City, Copen- 
hagen, and Oslo will be prophetic of the answer. 





Secretary R. L. Howard 
Visiting British India 

Foreign Secretary R. L. Howard 
who has administrative responsi- 
bility for mission fields in British 
India is on a visit there. He trav- 
eled by boat from San Francisco to 
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Manila and from there to Rangoon 
by plane. Three months have been 
spent in Burma which is now in 
desperate need of mission recon- 
struction. Seething with national- 
ism and threatened by famine 
India presents comparably urgent 


mission problems. Dr. Howard 
spent December in Assam and will 
spend January in South India and 
February in Assam. He expects to 
return home late in February. A 
feature article based on Burma 
will be published next month. 
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On the Threshold of Our Greatest Year 


A meditation on the hopes and promise of the New Year 
By REUBEN E. NELSON 


eo year 1947 opens with great promise for Northern Baptists. 
The end of the convention year, April 30, marks the closing of the 
great World Mission Crusade campaign. Indications point to the victory 


for which we have prayed. 


While the campaign has been in progress, the regular life-giving stream 
of support for the Unified Budget has continued. Before the campaign 
is over, the most important Every Member Enlistment in our history 


will have been held. 


There is reason to believe that Northern Baptists under the impetus 
of the World Mission Crusade will pledge more generously than ever 


to the ongoing budget. 


Whenever Christians respond in increasing measure to a God-given 
vision, their capacity for service is correspondingly increased. 


1947 CAN BE OUR GREATEST YEAR. 


It depends on the prayerful cooperation and unfailing loyalty of every 


Northern Baptist. 
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All Together 


New Materials for Every Member Enlistment 


By Stranwey I. STUBER 


“Can our churches meet the tre- 
mendous tests of survival-imposed 
conditions? Can they meet the high- 
peak costs of maintenance, supplies, 
repairs, by today’s multiple minis- 
tries and responsibility to the whole 
world in such times? They can, if 
ALL members will rise to the oppor- 
tunity ALL TOGETHER.” 

These are the opening sentences 
in the new manual which has been 
written for the Every Member 
Enlistment packet for 1946-1947. 
As usual, its purpose is to help 
Baptist churches to arrange for 
and conduct a visitation of every 
member of the church and congre- 
gation with a view to soliciting 
pledges for the local expense and 
benevolence budgets. 

The title of the packet is ALL 
TOGETHER. At Green Lake last 
summer in the Stewardship Plan- 
ning Conference, to study enlist- 
ment methods and materials, it 


MISSIONS 


was recommended that the packet 
of helps issued earh year by the 
Council on Finance and Promo- 
tion should be radically revised. 
A start has been made this year. 
Of the 15 pieces included in last 
year’s packet, 11 have been either 


revised or entirely rewritten. There 
are two new items: a pledge card for 
children, and a bibliography of all 
materials that are currently being 
distributed. The following is a list 
of pieces included in the 1946- 47 
Every Member Enlistment packet: 


For GENERAL DISTRIBUTION 


LEAFLETS 

You—A Missionary by Glenn H. 
Asquith (giving to missions). 

Let Me Think (giving to current 
expenses). 

The Mind of Christ on Steward- 
ship (stewardship in general). 


PLEDGE CARDS 

My Personal Commitment—First 
Fruits Fellowship (pledges of time, 
abilities and material possessions). 

My Partnership with God (for 
town and country churches). 

My Financial Purpose (financial 
pledge only). 

Junior Enlistment Card (for chil- 
dren). 


METHODS 


All Together (manual of organiza- 
tion). 

The Pastor and the Enlistment. 

Suggestions for Visitors. 

Financial Enlistment in the Town 
and Country Church. 

All Together Includes Youth. 

Sample Enlistment Letters. 





Church World Service Collecting Center for Relief Supplies 
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For ORGANIZATIONAL PURPOSES 


“Master List” Form. 
Information Card (for the En- 


listment visitors). 
Order Blank for Supplies. 


MIscELLANEOUS 

A Stewardship Bibliography (lists 
all other available materials). 

It is hoped that this packet will 
prove even more helpful than those 
of former years. The manual in 
particular has been changed. Most 
of the old material has been re- 
tained, but it has been rewritten 
to include new suggestions. 

The plan of the leaflets suggested 
for general distribution has also 
been changed. There is now a 
series. One emphasizes the impor- 
tance of giving to current expenses; 
another, giving to missions; and 
the third, the larger stewardship 
of time and talents as well as 
treasure. Thus, the leaflets are 
more easily coordinated with the 
series of letters which are usually 
sent to the church membership. 


Relief Warehouses 
for Food and Clothing 
(See picture on preceding page) 


This is our new food and cloth- 
ing collecting center in the New 
York area. In cooperation with 
the Church World Service, North- 
ern Baptists in the New York City 
area will use this warehouse for 
collecting and shipping material 
aid to both Europe and Asia. The 
warehouses are located at New 
Windsor, Maryland; 236 Beacon 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 
134 N. Patterson Boulevard, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio; 21-21 44th Drive, 
Long Island City 1, New York; 
2247 E. Marginal Way, Seattle 4, 
Washington; 7110 Compton Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 1, California; 
1145 S. Tenth Street, Riverside, 
California; 740 Esplanade Avenue; 
New Orleans 16, Louisiana; 510 
S. Elm Avenue, St. Louis County 
19, Missouri. 
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Mrs. Earl B. Breeding 


Honors in Mental Hygiene 


Dr. D. R. Sharpe, Executive 
Secretary of the Cleveland Baptist 
City Mission Society, has won 
national prominence for his work 
as president of the Ohio Mental 
Hygiene Association. Stories of his 
achievement have been in Time 
and Life. Pictured below is Dr. 
Sharpe (left) at the annual meeting 
of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, New York City, 





D. R. Sharpe, Walter Lerch, Mrs. B. R. ‘Ittleson, W. H. Gantt 





where he was presented with the 
Lasker award for meritorious serv- 
ice in mental hygiene. Also sharing 
in the award were Walter Lerch 
(standing) of the Cleveland Press, 
and Dr. W. Horssley Gantt of 
Johns Hopkins. Mrs. Blanche R. 
Ittleson is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


New Executive Secretary 
Council of Church Women 


Mrs. Earl B. Breeding of Scars- 
dale, N. Y., has accepted appoint- 
ment as executive secretary of the 
New York Council of Church 
Women, the position formerly held 
by Mrs. Charles H. Sears, who is 
now one of the foreign secretaries 
of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. Mrs. 
Breeding grew up in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and attended the Friends’ 
Central School and Swarthmore 
College. Her active denominational 
service began when she became 
secretary of Christian Americani- 
zation for the North Philadelphia 
Association. Then she served as 
secretary of the World Wide Guild 

(Continued on page 63) 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY EvizaBETH I. FENsomM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





“THY WILL” 


In spite of the fact that the 
national program booklet, Thy 
Will, contains a wealth of source 
material for worship services, pro- 
gram chairmen are ever on the 
alert for additional suggestions and 
materials. We are glad to share 
with Open Forum readers several 
items that have come to the Con- 
ductor’s desk. 


‘Eternal Father, God Above’’ 


This hymn by Miss Alice W. S. 
Brimson was sung at the Recogni- 
tion Dinner in her honor at Grand 
Rapids in May. The tune is that of 
“Eternal Father, Strong to Save” 
(Melita). 


Eternal Father, God above, 

Whose word is law, whose law is love, 

Be Thou our guide throughout this day 

And lead us on in Life’s true way; 

In deeds of kindly brotherhood, 

In thoughts which know Thy truth is 
good. 


Thou art the way, we walk in Thee, 

May we this day in Thee be free, 

From fear which fails to trust Thy 
love, 

From hate or greed, from lesser good. 

May we show forth Thy life today; 

Thy every thought and act obey. 


And when the evening comes and we 

Lie down to rest, oh, may we see 

Thy hand has guided all the way, 

Thy pow’r has strengthened all the 
day. 

And thus through life we’ll stronger 
grow 

Thy way, Thy will, Thy love to show. 


Program Aids 


Designs for Serving is the in- 
triguing title of a mimeographed 
booklet of suggestions on the cur- 
rent study themes, compiled by 
Mrs. L. C. Trent, 411 N. Arsenal 
Avenue, Indianapolis 1, Ind. The 


price is 30¢. Order from the author. 

The May issue of Program 
Pointers featured suggestions based 
on the foreign mission booklet, 
The Magnolia Tree Is Blooming. 
Write to the Conductor for a free 
copy of Program Pointers. The 
booklet, priced at 20¢, is available 
at denominational bookstores. 

The Mariyr’s Hymn is an adap- 
tation by Mrs. H. H. Baird of the 
poem, The Martyr’s Antiphony, 
written several years ago by the 
late Francis H. Rose, one of the 
martyred Philippine missionaries. 
Free—order from your state pro- 
motion office. 

Interracial Pictures will enchance 
the interest of programs on the 
home theme. There are six in the 
set, size 814 X 11 inches, each with 
a human-interest story on the back. 
Price 25¢ at denominational book- 
stores. 


A Meditation 


An increasing number of year 
books begin with a message rom 
the pastor. That of Women’s Aux- 
iliary of First Baptist Church, 
Oakland, Cal., has a “prayerful 
meditation” by Rev. George M. 
Derbyshire, which might well form 
a part of the worship service. 

Dear Lord and Father of us all 
Make clear Thy Will through all this 
tangled web of experiences which 
makes up our daily lives: Reveal Thy 
Will, as time flows on, as to how the 
hours are to be most helpfully spent; 
Open up Thy Will, in this com- 
plexity of pressures, as to what is 
most important; Show plainly Thy 
Will, midst a clamor of demands 
where basic loyalty is to be given. 

And Thou, who art the strength of 
our lives Give us the grace to make 
Thy Will for us, the center of our 
lives; Grant us the good sense to order 
our hours according to Thy Will for 





us; Help us to be discerning, in order 
that our emphasis will be upon the 
things of Thy Will; Lead us to a 
deep sense of loyalty to the things of 
the spirit so that Thy Will might 
command us. 

So Father, our lives will be in right 
focus—our days, our influences, our 
loyalties will be surrendered to Thy 
Will. Thy Will be done! 


An Interpretation 


In the program booklet of the 
Colorado House Party, the na- 
tional theme is interpreted by 
means of an acrostic which forms 
a part of the President’s Message. 

Train. “Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a work“nan 
that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
II Tim. 2:15. 

Hasten to do the task of which 
He has given you the vision. 

Yield ourselves unreservedly to 
the Master and His way of life. 

Work. 


“Where’er Thou sendest we will go. 
Nor any question ask, 
And what Thou biddest we will do 
Whatever be the task.” 
—Thomas W. Freckleton 


Interpret Christ to others. 

Listen when God speaks. “Be 
still and know that I am God.” 

Love. “Beloved, if God so loved 
us we ought also to love one 
another.” I John 4: 11. 


Program Essentials 


Over and over again, and in 
various ways, it has been said that 
the four essentials of a successful 
program are Worship, Study, Serv- 
ice and Fellowship. The Colorado 
booklet re-emphasizes this by 
means of another acrostic. “‘A good 
program,” it states, “represents 
Power.” 


Prayer , 
Offering } Worship 
World-wide Missions Education 
Enlistment Service 
Recreation Fellowship 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


People from India in the United States 


They are coming in increasing numbers as students, 
merchants, businessmen, tourists. What impressions 
do they get of American life, principles, and ideals? 


By ADA P. STEARNS 


ANY AMERICANS are un- 

aware of the debt they owe to 

India and her peoples for their part 

in the Allied victory in the Far East 

and the European theatre of World 

W: fg Il. India’s total expenditures 
in «me war were $12,000,000,000. 

India also trained and equipped 
an army of 2,500,000 men and an 
auxiliary force of 8,000,000, while 
5,000,000 were absorbed in war in- 
dustries. Indian casualties totalled 
180,000. All were volunteers. Ex- 
ports from India to America in- 
creased approximately 100% during 
the war years. 

Economists prove that American 
concern for India must go beyond 
sympathy with the aspiration of a 
great people for their independence, 
for their own prosperity depends 
upon raising the living standards of 
impoverished and economically 
backward peoples throughout the 
world. Never have India and the 
United States been tied in such 
close bonds as today. That may be 
one further evidence of Indian pa- 
tience, for the record of the treat- 
ment of Indian immigrants to the 
United States is not a salutory one. 

The prewar British Indian com- 
munity of some 5,000 persons in 
the United States made an impor- 
tant contribution to the economic 
development of the Pacific Coast. 
The majority were experienced 
agricultural workers from the Pun- 
jab. Factory work in the Middle 
West claimed a few. The rest rep- 
resented a sprinkling of journalists, 
lecturers, writers and students. 
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The communities at first were 
made up almost entirely of men 
living in their own groups, under 
their own leaders. Here and there, 
a few families with children were 
scattered, but there were scarcely 
any Indian women because the 
men who hoped to bring brides 
from India found them barred by 
immigration rulings. Some married 
Mexican girls or American girls of 
comparable social status. As these 
married groups settled down, the 
process of Americanization began. 
The children began to attend local 
schools and to speak only English, 
although at least one parent spoke 
Hindustani at home. India to the 
children is a land without appeal 
except as the home of their grand- 
parents. These families became 


self-supporting, law-abiding com- 
munities but were isolated by legal 
restrictions. Cultural ties with 
India were broken and similar ties 
here were not possible. 

For years Christian groups have 
been disturbed about the plight of 
these people. In 1945 some very 
de‘inite steps were taken to pass 
legislation permitting Indians on a 
quota basis to become naturalized 
Americans. Congressman Emanuel 
Celler of New York was author of 
the Celler or (Luce-Celler) Bill on 
Indian Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. Such Christian agencies as 
the India Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference were vigorous 
sponsors of the bill, which, after 
some delay, was passed just as a 
similar bill admitting Chinese to 
citizenship was passed earlier. This 
action proved to India that the 
United States has more than a 
theoretical interest in her welfare 
in the family of nations, and was a 
timely measure. 

Colleges and universities of the 





Chemistry class in the Baptist Mission High School for Girls in Nellore, 
South India 
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A typical bazaar in India with its varied assortment of things for sale. Such 
shops experience terrific damage during street rioting 


United States have probably never 
before enrolled so many Indian 
students. On one trip on August 
1945, the M.S. Gripsholm brought 
a large number of enterprising In- 
dian youths to this country. Soon 
they scattered for the fall semester 
in State Universities, Wellesley, 
Vassar, Harvard, Radcliffe, and 
other outstanding institutions. 
When they arrived in New York 
City, the International House of 
Columbia University, where sev- 
eral enrolled, sponsored a reception 
for them. “ What part of India are 
you from?” The answers included 
both provinces of British India and 
also those controlled by Indian 
Princes, many of whom grant for- 
eign scholarships to promising stu- 
dents, especially for graduate work. 
“Why did you choose Radcliffe 
College?” A beautiful Parsi girl 
replied, “‘My father is a graduate 
in law from Harvard.” All spoke 
beautiful English, were completely 
at ease in a rather exacting social 
situation, and commended them- 
selves warmly to their new Ameri- 
can friends. Many others will arrive 
to enter general liberal arts courses 
and various specialized fields. 
Few, if any, of this Government- 
sponsored group were Christians. 
Mission Boards plan to bring se- 
lected personnel from time to time. 
The Foreign Missions conference 


MISSIONS 


sponsored the organization of a 
Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students to pro- 
vide the kind of Christian contacts 
Indian and other Oriental and 
European youths, largely students, 
should find in this country. 

Any Baptist home should count 
it a privilege to be host to such 
visitors in their neighborhood. 


Christ’s Answer 
to India’s Problems 


In a devotional booklet, Daily 
Life and Religion prepared in 1922 
for Indian women by Marie L. 
Christlieb and published in Madras 
by the Christian Literature Society 
of India appears this interesting 
dedication : 

WITH THE LOVE OF A LIFETIME 
TO ALL THE TELUGU WOMEN 
With the opening of the New 

Year the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society dedicates their “love 
of a lifetime” to all of India’s 
womanhood, recognizing the criti- 
cal hour in which all move together 
as one. 

In her booklet, Miss Christlieb 
interprets the only healing for the 
present hour in the light of how 
Christ managed the similar con- 
fused relationships of His day. She 
writes: 

“He did not only teach by words. 
He went about illustrating what 





love meant. He helped everyone 
who came to Him in trouble, not 
with money, He had no money, He 
was very poor himself, He had no 
home, not even a bed of his own. A 
great many afflicted with illness 
and disease, those who suffered 
from leprosy and were not allowed 
to come near anybody ventured to 
come near Him, and such was His 
communion with God, and His love 
for suffering men that everyone 
who came was healed. He took an 
interest in people whom no one 
else thought worth thinking about. 
There was a class of people who, 
because they cared for the money 
it brought, had taken service under 
the government, and because the 
government was a foreign one 
everyone who co-operated with it 
even in the meanest or most ordi- 
nary work was hated and despised 
by everyone else. Throughout the 
nation everyone in a government 
office, such a small one as keeping 
a toll-gate, was classed as a sinner, 
and held to be on a moral level with 
the prostitutes of the bazaar. These 
outcasts from all social life of the 
people were very lonely and also 
often dishonest. Many of them 
heard of this new Teacher and the 
kingdom He spoke about, and they 
longed to hear Him and ask if they, 
too, might enter and to their as- 
tonishment and delight the Teacher 
received them. He entered their 
homes and had food with them. He 
declared that they also, having be- 
come ashamed of and desiring to 
forsake all dishonesty and corrup- 
tion, could receive salvation. He 
said they also were the children of 
God. One of this class became one 
of the disciples who followed the 
Teacher about habitually, though 
in the same group of disciples was 
a man of the extreme nationalist 
party. The co-operator and the 
non-co-operator became friends in 
their love for the same Master.” 


Pray ror INDIA DURING 1947. 
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Assembling for class in Collegio Bautista in El Salvador 


Youthful Personalities in San Salvador 
By EVALENA McCUTCHEON 


Colegio Bautista in San Salva- 
dor has many youthful personalities 
that make the school alive. There 
is Ricardite, a new boy. His little 
friends brought him to Sunday 
school and with nine others he 
learned his lines for Children’s Day. 

“Who is coming to hear you 
speak your lines tomorrow?” each 
little one was asked. 

“Mother, Father, Aunt,” were 
the answers received. 

“And you, Ricardite?” Ricardite 
hung his head and finally answered, 
“No one.” 

“No one? Tell your mother that 
we invite her to come.” 

The next day a beaming mother 
stood awaiting her boy after the 
impressive program was over. To 
the query, “Which is your boy?” 
she answered “ Ricardite. He came 
home yesterday saying that every- 
one else would have someone at the 
program to listen to their lines. So 
here I am and well pleased.” Since 
then his mother has come to the 
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fine class for women taught by 
Mrs. Todd and a sister comes to 
the intermediate class. Ricardite 
has led them. 

There are the intermediates who 
sing at the Sunday school devotion- 
als. Choir leader is 17-year-old 
Darie, won to Christ through the 
school and baptized two years ago. 
He has had very little musical 
training but his patience and en- 
thusiasm enable the boys and girls 
to learn their parts. Ruben, the 
most ungainly of the group is over- 
joyed to find that his voice can be 
of use. His mother says he is a 
changed boy. Aida, the latecomer, 
is now an “ontimer” at Sunday 
school much to her grandmother’s 
joy. And all because of a very 
young Christian zeal to train these 
voices to sing to God’s glory. 


A Significant Recognition 


At the Crow Indian Baptist 
Church of Lodge Grass, on Novem- 
ber 3, 1946, Miss Clara E. Olds 


was presented with a 25-year Serv- 
ice Pin from the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society. 
Miss Mildred Cummings, Western 
Counselor for the Society, and a 
classmate of Miss Olds, made the 
presentation. Miss Olds’ first ap- 
pointment was with the Italian 
Christian Center in New Haven, 
Conn. After two years she came to 
the Crow Indian Reservation where 
she has been a missionary for 23 
years. For the last four years she 
has been Missionary-in-Charge of 
the Lodge Grass and Wyola Indian 
Churches. After the presentation, 
Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt spoke briefly 
of the contribution. which Miss 
Olds has made to the people of the 
church and community. Donald 
Deernose presented a purse ex- 
pressing the appreciation of her 
friends. John White Man Runs Him 
presided at the service. Following 
the meeting a reception was held 
in the chapel in the Council Lodge 
of the church. 





- Clara E. Olds 
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The Woman’s Commission 
of Storer College 
By EDNA R. HOWE 


As the train pulled away from 
the station at Harper’s Ferry, West 
Virginia, we who had come to 
attend the meetings of the Wom- 
an’s Commission at Storer College 
climbed into taxis which wound 
their way up the hillside to the 
beautiful campus. Warm indeed 
was the welcome of students and 
the resident counselor, Mrs. Bird, 
and our hostess, Miss Brady. Be- 
fore dinner members of the Com- 
mission made a tour of Brackett 
Hall, the women’s dormitory, whose 
third floor has been made into at- 
tractive living quarters for the 
freshmen, just in time too, for the 
College registration has risen to 
over 200 this year, 134 of whom are 
women. Living space is at just as 
great a premium here as elsewhere. 
Interest soon shifted to Cook Hall, 
the fine building of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department erected in 1940 
with funds supplied by the Wom- 
an’s Home Mission Society. After 
a delicious dinner prepared and 
served by the class in Home Eco- 
nomics under the direction of their 
teacher, Miss Alexander, the meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Commission 
was called to order. Joy of achieve- 
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ment was its keynote and great is 
the satisfaction at being able to 
supplement the work of Trustees 
and Faculty in providing comfort 
and pleasure for the women stu- 
dents. In addition to work on the 
third floor of Brackett Hall the 
Commission has started to outfit 
a kitchenette for use by the girls. 
Still other improvement must wait 
until materials and, supplies are 
again available. Study lamps and 
mirrors for student rooms, dishes, 
stove, and refrigerator for the 
kitchenette are listed among arti- 
cles remaining to be purchased. 
Fortunate indeed are President 
Richard I. McKinney and the 
Board of Trustees of Storer College 
to have this loyal enthusiastic 
group of consecrated alumnae and 
friends of the school working with 
them for the welfare of Storer! 


In your study of ~ 


THE CHRISTIAN AND RACE 
Check Your Behaviour 


1. As an individual, when you 
discover certain people with whom 
you hesitate to shake hands be- 
cause of their color, do you: 

a. accept this as natural Christian 
behaviour? 

b. seek to know one or more persons 
of that color with culture equal to or 
greater than your own? 


2. Asa parent, when your daugh- 
ter reports that one candidate in a 
school election is Jewish and for 
that reason will not be elected, do 
you: 


a. agree that this may not be fair but 
that there is nothing to be done about 
it? 

b. help your daughter to decide 
which candidate is the best qualified 
for the position and encourage her to 
vote for that one even if it is for the 
young Jewish person? 

c. set an example of fairness in your 
own choice of candidates for election in 
clubs, community affairs, govern- 
mental offices? 


8. As a leader in a community 
agency serving mostly Negroes, 
when the children declare that all 
white children are bad and will 
have nothing to do with them, do 
you: 


a. attempt to instill more desirable 
attitudes through stories, dramatic 
material, pictures? 

b. do nothing since this attitude is 
inevitable because of the total picture? 

c. arrange for joint activities with 
groups of white children? 


For other Check Your Behaviour 
tests write to: Toe DreparRTMENT 
oF CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS, 22nd 
floor, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 





Main building on the spacious campus of Storer College 
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37. Wickedness 80. “my lips . . . not speak wick- 
Across edness” Job 27:4 
Postscript 33. “wicked shall . . . into mis- 
. “. .. all the wicked will he chief” Prov. 24:16 
destroy” Ps. 145:20 36. “sins which ... sinned, in 
“wickedness burneth as .. . doing wickedly” Deut. 9:18 
fire” Isa. 9:18 87. “For ...I begin to bring 
“. . . of the wicked shall not evil” Jer. 25:29 
rest upon” Ps. 125:3 38. “. . . if he ask a fish, will he” 
Boy’s name Matt. 7:10 
Capital of Egypt 39. “Being . . . with all unright- 
Combining form from Greek eousness” Rom. 1:29 
“eyes ofthe wickedshall ...” 48. “Whosoever committeth sin 
Job 11:20 ... the servant of sin” 
Oil of vitriol John 8:34 
French; Forest Reserve 44. Japanese measure 
“the ... are like the trou- 45. “notbeestablished . . . wick- 
bled sea” Isa. 57 :20 edness” Prov. 12:3 
. Turkish weight 46. “none doth return from .. . 
Electrified particle wickedness” Jer. 23:14 
“the wickedness of ...en- 48. “Thine . . . wickedness shall 
deavours” Ps. 28:4 correct thee” Jer. 2:19 
“... sins, which are many” 49. Western Continent 
Luke 7:47 50. City in Florida 
. Two (Scot.) 52. “thoughts of the wicked . . . 
“than to dwell in the . . .s of an abomination” Prov. 15:26 ° 
wickedness” Ps. 84:10 54. Father 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 
55. “dwelling place of the wicked 
shall cometo . . .” Job. 8:22 
58. ‘“‘sow ... reap the same”’ 
Job 4:8 
Down 
1. “Treasures of wickedness . . . 
nothing” Prov. 10:2 
2. “Many ... shall be to the 
wicked” Ps. 32:10 
4. Disqualify 
5. “Then will I. . . transgres- 
sors” Ps. 51:13 
7. House of Commons 
8. “. ”. the bread of wicked- 
ness” Prov. 4:17 
9. “The arms of the wicked shall 
be... Ps. 37:17 
11. “God will not . . . wickedly” 
Job 34:12 
13. Banks of earth thrown up from 
ditches 
15. “wickedness . . . the sinner” 
Prov. 13:6 
18. Monetary unit of Roumania 
(pl.) 
22. Doctor 
23. Son of Zerubbabel I Chron. 
3:20 
25. Nahum 
29. Total loss only (marine in- 
surance) 
31. “yehavedone . . . this wick- 
edness” I Sam. 12:20 
82. Devout woman of Thyatira 
Acts 16:14 
34. “horns of the wicked... 


will I cut off” Ps. 75:10 
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85. “violence covereth the mouth 
... the wicked’’ Prov. 
10:6 

38. “. . . that men would praise 
the Lord” Ps. 107:15 

40. Institute of British Architects 

41. Suffix forming adverbs 

42. Son of Benjamin Gen. 46:21 

44. Rough branches broken off 

47. State Militia 


49. “. . . peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked” Isa. 57:21 

50. Prefix to Scotch names 

51. “no room for them in the 
~ ee Lake 2:7 

53. Royal Highness 

54. 3.1416 

56. Diphthong 

57. “our sins testify against . . . 
Isa. 59:12 


Our text is 3, 6, 21, 30, 33, 45, 46, 48 and 58 combined 
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The Missionary Meeting an Occasion of Worship 
By VERA R. HASS 


T HAS been most encouraging to 
receive many requests similar 
to this: “Many of our women’s 
groups want devotional helps. Can 
you send us some?” 

As a National Spiritual Life 
Committee we are preparing three 
packets of material, respectively, 
for the Devotional life, Steward- 
ship, and Evangelism. Your State 
Spiritual Life Chairman will have 
definite information by January 
15th. Of course the following three 
books are the base from which we 
start all our praying and planning: 

Tue Brste. Use the Bible Book 
of the Month as announced in 
Missions. (See page 54.) 

The Secret Puiace. There is a 
Scripture passage, a helpful mes- 
sage, a prayer,—for daily use. In 
quantities of 10 or more, 5 cents 
each or 10 cents for a single copy 
and $.30 per year. 

A Book or REMEMBRANCE. 
Here are the names of our North- 
ern Baptist missionaries and their 
fields of service. $.25 a copy. 

Would you like to have sugges- 
tions for making a missionary so- 
ciety meeting an occasion of Wor- 
ship? Of course there are hymns, 
Scripture, reports, the devotional, 
the offering and the speaker. The 


worth of each to those who attend 
is dependent in part upon the room 
arrangement, the punctuality and 
efficiency of the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, the promptness 
and cooperation of each member. 


We s.6:5:4.4% "eH work 
Ree YS offering 
Be usw. asco 
ert wielauand speaker 
Serer helps 
Waals dna vee interest 
P .....prayer 
Aer Se Work 


It is valuable to have a center 
of attention. In the church as in 
the home the trend is toward sim- 
plicity and beauty: We want to 
direct the emotions and will toward 
God that His Spirit may take 
possession of each one present. 

A lighted map of the world, a 
picture appropriate to the theme 
of the day, a table with a Bible, a 
table with a lily at Easter time, a 
table with a manger scene at 
Christmas are Worship Center 
suggestions. The chairs, hymn 
books, necessary records, pro- 
gram properties should be properly 
placed before the people arrive. 
No books, papers, old candles or 
flowers should be left in disarray 


on the window sills. See that your 
walls are free of all uneven pictures. 


“God so loved that He gave 
. . »” Love is the motive for our 
giving. The gifts of the day, 
Money, White Cross work, Love 
Gifts, are each an expression of 
thanksgiving for Our Father’s 
mercies and of desire that everyone 
may share His blessings. Special 
ushers, quiet music, no announce- 
ments, a prayer of dedication be- 
fore the offering is placed on the 
Worship Center, all help. We do 
not speak of “raising money”’ or 
“collecting dues.”” We do not. give 
because “we ought to” but be- 
cause “we want to.” 

aR REE at Reports. 

In order that the meeting will 
continue to be worshipful each 
officer and chairman will act in 
accordance with this verse, “Let 
your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who art in 
Heaven.” All leaders will come for- 
ward to give their information. 
Reports will have a positive note, 
“T am glad to report ... ,” “We 
had good cooperation from . . .” 

Sere SPEAKER. 


The speaker will be one who 
comes with a message from God: 
From a letter she has learned that 
the entire meeting has a definite 
theme. She knows at what time she 
is to cease speaking; It is clear 
whether the devotional service 
precedes or follows her as the 
speaker; The speaker gives her 
message before the hearers ure 
tired because of too many features 
on the program; The membership 
committee has found ways of 
reaching new people; No one apolo- 
gizes for a small meeting; Who- 
ever presents the speaker will pro- 
nounce the name correctly and 
have the right information about 
the type of service or the field 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A Sunday Church School of Missions 


By EVAN J. 


With many churches, the School 
of Missions is one of the regular 
significant features of the year’s 
program and is carried on effec- 
tively according to the same pat- 
tern year after year. Many churches 
hold it on a week-night, others on 
Sunday evenings. In two of the 
churches which it was my privilege 
to serve as pastor, the School of 
Missions had come to the point 
where attendance was decreasing. 
What was to be done? We freely 
took over what we considered a 
superb project of the Dorchester 
Temple, Boston, when the late Dr. 
Otis W. Foye was pastor. 

Not only did we feel that our 
way of carrying on the School of 
Missions was in a rut but we real- 
ized we were not reaching our chil- 
dren for missionary instruction 
and interest as we should. We also 
needed to reach more young people 
and adults who were not being in- 
formed or who were not enthusias- 
tic about the missionary enterprise 
of the church. 

At the annual setting-up confer- 
ence of church school workers, the 
general plans for the whole church 
school program for the following 
season were determined and ar- 
rangements have been made regu- 
larly for a School of Missions to 
occur on six Sundays in January 
and February. Cooperation with 
the church Board of Missions and 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship was 
enlisted. 

Usually, at the November 
church school workers’ conference 
the books are presented on the 
year’s reading and study list indi- 
cating specific departmental rec- 
ommendations. The proposed pro- 
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Dr. G. A. Sword pointing to Burma 
gram for the School of Missions is 
explained with an allowance for 
sufficient time for questions and 
discussion. 

At a general assembly of the 
church school late in December 
each department and organized 
class announces what books and 
methods of study will be used. A 
consciousness of unity is created 
and the inspiration gained is car- 
ried over into the School of Mis- 


sions. 
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Book of the Month 


JANUARY — AMOS 
FEBRUARY — ACTS 





For the program, church school 
or B.Y.F. time is taken. In the 
elementary departments the study 
is carried on in the extended ses- 
sion. In the Junior High, Senior 
High and Young People’s Depart- 
ments the study ordinarily takes 
place at the time of the evening 
meeting although there have been 
years when there has been the 
elimination or merging of the pre- 
scribed church school lessons to 
make way for the missionary series. 
The adults use the missionary 
study instead of other material. 
There is much missionary reading 
and reporting on books and other 
literature, writing themes, dis- 
cussion, and handwork, and there 
are visits of home and foreign 
missionaries. 

The School of Missions comes to 
a grand climax in the Church 
Schoo! Convocation held on a mid- 
week service night late in Febru- 
ary, for the children of the church 
school above the Beginners De- 
partment and the young people and 
adults. Many parents and friends 
attend who at no other time in the 
year have a missionary contact. 
Around the hall are arranged at- 
tractive booths and tables pre- 
senting the achievements of de- 
partments and classes. The deco- 
ration of the room takes its motif 
from the country being studied. 
Study and resource texts, note- 
books, posters, maps and other 
handwork projects together with 
stories of direct missionary service 
are exhibited proudly to all who 
come. The program begins with a 
worship service for which one de- 
partment may be responsible. Then 
missionary stories are told, reports 
of achievements given and simple 
dramas enacted. A large number of 
people both young and older par- 
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ticipate, a fact which lends great 
interest. A missionary offering is 
taken and after the program re- 
freshments are served. Teachers 
take advantage of the presence of 
80 many parents to become better 
acquainted with them and, if they 
are not active Christians, to enlist 
them in Christ’s cause through the 
home and church. 

Unless you are performing the 
task of missionary education in 
some better fashion, why not some- 
time try the Sunday Church School 
of Missions? 


We Commit Ourselves 


A National Conference of Young 
Churchmen—from 20 to 30 years 
of age—was held in Lakeside, 
Ohio, from September 8 to 6, 1946. 
Amongst its “Findings” were a 
series of personal commitments. 
Many relate directly to the mission 
of the church throughout the 
world; therefore, we are quoting 
excerpts from this document: 

We commit ourselves: Because 
there is a special need today to 
revitalize Christian personality as a 
dynamic force in the world, 

To prepare ourselves for disciple- 
ship by study, prayer and worship, 
to the end that in living a seven- 
day-a-week faith we may make our 
most eloquent witness; 

To assume unfailing personal re- 
sponsibility for the needs of the 
world about us, evidencing our 
concern through aid to our neigh- 
bors, by sharing our personal faith, 
in the acceptance of leadership re- 
sponsibilities, and in our personal 
interest in increasing the effective- 
ness of the total Church program; 








To contribute adequately to the 
financial support of the Church. 
Through the church and commu- 
nity: 

To the application of the Chris- 
tian gospel, with its affirmation of 
human brotherhood, to the prob- 
lem of racial discrimination. We 
commit ourselves therefore to the 
removal of race discrimination, to 
taking the lead as young church- 
men in the formation of interracial 
community councils, to taking 
affirmative action in local situa- 
tions, and to seeking equalization 
of educational opportunity for all; 

To the promotion of adequate 
economic opportunity for all races; 

To developing cooperative 
united Church channels for effec- 
tive community action and to en- 
courage church union where possi- 
ble in over-churched communities; 

To take every opportunity to 
advance the Christian ethic in the 
community by adequate accept- 
ance and presentation of the 
Christian gospel. 

With fresh vigor and inspiration 
for the task of interpreting and 
applying our faith to all those 
affairs of the national and world- 
wide community that affect the 
brotherhood of man: 

To support the spirit of coopera- 
tion in the present United Nations 
and recommend the transfer of 
some major elements of national 
sovereignty to a world organiza- 
tion as soon as possible so that the 
principle of universal brotherhood 
may be better served; 

To persistent prayer for lasting 
peace supplemented by Christian 
action in its behalf; 


To secure information and direc- 
tion leading to consistent, con- 
structive, Christian policies re- 
garding those areas of racial and 
religious tensions that seem to be 
increasing; 

To the support of missionary 
work. 

And finally: 

To look for creative methods of 
implementing the missionary and 
evangelistic efforts of the church at 
home and abroad through the ap- 
plication of Christian principles in 
all channels of life; 

To seek all means whereby we 
can gain greater understanding of 
the problems of foreign countries, 
by promoting exchange of young 
churchmen between nations, by 
the study and appreciation of the 
culture, literature, art and music 
of these foreign neighbors; 

To support the efforts by which 
provision is made for the develop- 
ment of an adequate program for 
training Protestant ministers with 
the highest possible qualifications 
including spiritual dedication, lib- 
eral education, and understanding 
of the life and needs of the com- 
munity. 

Baptist churches across the coun- 
try should take note of the com- 
plete “Findings” of this group af- 
ter reading these commitments to 
the task of the church throughout 
the world. Surely the local church 
has a responsibility to see that 
Baptist young men have an oppor- 
tunity to be active in their churches 
and in the world community in 
such a program for Christ through 
his Church for the service of 
mankind. 





THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Werld Wide Guild 


Royal Ambassadors 





Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 


appoints a national chairman of year and take a fresh look at that 


Each year the Executive Board each emphasis in the five-fold pro- big central goal—Serve Through 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship gram. As we step into the new Missionary World Outreach—we 
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do well to take seriously the mes- 

sage from the chairman, Dick 

Beers, which appears below. If we 

do, February and March will re- 

cord great stories of discipleship. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Lai & Happ 


Dear Fellowship-ers: 

Here it is a new year, and a 
year that’s going to be mighty im- 
portant for all Baptists. The call 
has gone out to Christians every- 
where to join in a great CRUSADE 
to rebuild a broken world and carry 
Christ’s gospel to all peoples. This 
means that every member of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship is going 
to have to give sacrificially to the 
World Mission Crusade, for our 
part is a big one. Remember, there 
may be a bottom limit to our World 
Crusade giving, but there’s no top! 

A group of Methodist young 
people got the idea of giving a 
penny a day in a bottle at home, 
and groups all over the country 
are taking up the idea. It ‘doesn’t 
sound like much, but multiply 
400,000 Baptist youth by 1¢ by 
365—well, figure it out for yourself! 

By the way, is your B.Y.F. 
making plans to do its share in 
your church’s regular Every Mem- 
ber Enlistment campaign in March? 
We not only need to give in emer- 
gencies, there is also and always 
our regular giving to the program 
of our church and the denomina- 
tion’s unified budget. Your Youth 
Enlistment Chairman should be 
appointed well in advance and 
should work closely with your 
church committee, so that you'll 
have 100% of your Fellowship— 
that means all the young people of 
your church, giving systematically 
to the work of Christ. Think what 
might happen if this generation 
put Baptist giving on a wholly 
new level! 

This year our home mission 
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The late Jennie Adams 


study topic is The Christian and 
Race. Since February is set aside 
for a study on this theme, you 
should plan to have an “Adventure 
in Friendship” along with it. 
America is one country where you 
don’t have to look far to find some 
group that is regarded as “differ- 
ent,” or “inferior,” or something 
else. One of the biggest thrills in 
the life of any young Christian is 
the moment when he discovers 
that his religion can bring him 
wonderful friends among any group 
of people. So study the facts and 
then meet the people. You'll never 
be sorry you tried an “Adventure 
in Friendship.” Don’t miss Topic 
for some good discussion material 
and be sure to have Fellowship Fea- 
tures No. 4 if you want some real 
help on the “Adventure” and on 
the how of your Every Member 
Enlistment too. 
Yours in Fellowship 
“ Dick” Beers 


A Guild Book to Be Treasured 


There will be an uplifting ex- 
perience for every Guild group 
who comes to own, as a very spe- 
cial treasure, the book of poems 
entitled, The Hills Did Not Im- 


prison Her. 








No one knew the poems existed 
until one day Loreto Tupaz, from 
the Philippines, laid on a desk in 
the office of the Woman’s American 
Foreign Mission Society some hand- 
written pages. They were poems 
written by Miss Jennie Clare Ad- 
ams, one of the eleven Baptist 
martyred missionaries of the Phil- 
ippine Islands during her life in the 
forest hideout. How they were 
kept from destruction by being 
sewed into her pillow by one of the 
Christian friends at Central Philip- 
pine College is a story all its own. 
But the heroic spirit, the beauty of 
Christian service which shines 
through the poems, reveals Jennie 
Adams, a disciple who did not 
count the cost. Some of our strong- 
est Guild Chapters have been or- 
ganized in the Philippine mission. 
Jennie Adams was one who in- 
spired and helped these groups to 
grow and to serve. Guild Chapters 
will be interested to know that 
these poems are being published 
with Guild girls particularly in 
mind. Each group will want the 
book for individual and Chapter 
use. More than that, Guild Chap- 
ters are honored to be asked to 
promote the sale of this book. This 
is one of the loveliest and most 
sacred projects Guild Chapters can 
undertake this year. The sale price 
will probably be twenty-five cents. 
Part of one of the poems is quoted 
below. It can be sung to the tune of 
Sun of My Soul. 


WHOM SHALL I FEAR? 
Psalm 27:1 


What can I do when trials oppress, 

When war invades the mission and 
land? 

I shall look up, His Word is true, 

My days and nights are in His 
hand. .- 

Whom shall I fear when foe is near, 

What shall I dread, whom shall I 
flee? 

I shall look up, He will not fail; 

In God, my Lord, salvation is free. 
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A Quarter Century 
in Eastern Pennsylvania 


The turn of a quarter century is 
something to be marked even by 
girls who have not come of age 
themselves perhaps. Guild work 
had been going on for years in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. This cer- 
tainly called for a silver anni- 
versary. 

The week-end Rally was held at 
Williamsport, Pa., from Friday 
afternoon through Sunday morn- 
ing. The Ann Judson, Sally Peck 
and Alma Noble Chapters at- 
tended. Conference sessions pro- 
vided help and the worship and 
inspirational sessions made them 
feel their oneness in a great task. 

The birthday banquet was a 
high point in the Rally. A small 
picture of Sallman’s head of Christ 
was at each place reminding girls 
of the Fellowship theme of the 
year, “Whom Shall I Send?” Two 
toasts were made, one by Mrs. 
Leonette Warburton Wishard who 
was one of our missionaries in the 
Philippines—“I answered, Send 
Me—abroad.” The other was by 
Miss Maribelle Mackenzie, a mis- 
sionary among Chinese in Phila- 
delphia—“I answered, Send Me— 
at home.” 

Eastern Pennsylvania marked a 
milestone in a most significant way 
by welcoming 30 new Guild groups 





MISSIONS 





Eastern Pennsylvania Guild Rally Banquet 
















which had been formed during the 
preceding year. This is sure evi- 
dence that the torch of past years 
is being passed on continually. The 
next 25 years of service is well be- 
gun. An enlarged group of girls at 
work adds new strength and new 
enthusiasm for the tasks that lie 
ahead. 


Summer Service Projects—1947 


“Yes, of course!” is the answer 
to the many inquiries that have 
come this fall about our plans for 
Summer Service Projects in 1947. 
This year the Summer Service 
Project Committee has just an- 
nounced that again it would like to 
increase the opportunity for serv- 
ice and add at least one more 
project to the growing list. 

It was also decided to keep the 
four-fold emphasis: service to the 
community, cooperative living, 
manual labor, and group worship. 
As many projects as possible would 
be carried on in the same locations 
as last year with the addition of 
another center to be determined. 
Mrs. Waka Dannenhauer, Oak 
Lawn, R. I., and Paul Converse 
will aid in promoting the expanded 


. program. 


The signifieance of this program 
becomes more marked when seen 
against the projected dreams and 
plans of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 





ship. Filled with the spirit of 
discipleship, the Eexecutive Board 
and National Council have hopes 
of helping to sponsor service proj- 
ects in foreign lands, Europe and 
Asia. Thus our Summer Service 
Projects here will also be a training 
period for some before their disci- 
ple plan takes them abroad. 

One of the most fascinating and 
developing experiences which can 
come to any young person is to put 
his life actively into some spot 
where the need is great and calls 
for the Christian leadership of 
youth. Any young person who has 
had a year of college or work ex- 
perience may write to the Summer 
Service Projects Committee, c/o 
Mrs. Waka Dannenhauer, Oak 
Lawn, Rhode Island or to 152 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., for information. 


Keuka 


Keuka is a Baptist college for 
girls in New York State but it 
means much to many girls who are 
not or could not be in its college 
sessions, for for many years Guild 
girls of New York have met there 
for a glorious week each summer. 
This Keuka House Party has been 
the starting point for many girls in 
a truly Christian career. The past 
summer was no exception with a 
splendid program of happy days 
under the leadership of Mrs. Mar- 
garet S. Trimmer as dean. Avail- 
able space limited the number of 
girls who could attend but 250 of 
them .were packed in wherever 
possible. There was a memorable 
high point for all one evening— 
memorable particularly to 96 girls 
who rose to indicate the decisions 
they had made at the House Party 
for full-time Christian service. 
Mrs. Calvin Thompson, who for 
many years was dean of Keuka 
House Party, led the entire group 
in this meaningful service of con- 
secration. 
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Youth of Mexico 


One of the enjoyable pastimes of 
missionaries is to relive experiences 
that we have had at home. Fresh 
in our memories are the “ mountain 
top” joys of summer assemblies 
and camps. The youth of Mexico 
are no different. We had the privi- 
lege of attending three “Campa- 
mentos.”’ One was held in tents at 
the foot of “Saddle Mountain” in 
Monterrey. Another was in a 
“Rancho” in Victoria. The third 
was held in a Hacienda at Aytec. 

We arrived at one of them by an 
old bus, one mile from there, 
walked with our bags through 
cornfields and arrived at a great 


walled-in Hacienda nestled in 
among the green hills. We en- 
countered about 95 young people 
beneath the trees worshipping. In 
the distance one could see the two 
snow capped volcanoes, “Popo,” 
and “Sleeping Lady.” Truly, we 
felt the presence of God. 

The usual social life was en- 
joyed, and strangely enough (for 
those who think these young people 
are different) played Folk Games, 
sang “We Are Climbing Jacob’s 
Ladder,” etc., and other games fa- 
miliar to those in the U. S. At 6:30 
each morning we had private de- 
votions on a hilltop or by a tree. 
Then in the evening the “Fo- 
gata” or camp-fire directed us to 





think of our commitment to Jesus. 
One night a nurse from our Puebla 
Hospital stepped forward profess- 
ing her desire to follow Christ. 
There were others like this and 
many decisions for full-time serv- 


ice. Here were our ministers, 
teachers, doctors, and mission- 
aries, for the future ... Now 

. we must provide the way of 
education. Here is our Hope for 
them and their country! 

It had been a long tiring week, 
but oh—so happy, because God 
was moving in the Youth of Mex- 
ico. Pray for them, back them; 
they too are the World of To- 
morrow! Orlando and Phyllis Tib- 
betis, Mexico. 


SSE SF 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 





A letter from Dr. Mary Kirby, 
special interest missionary for the 
children. See page 8 of Let’s Be 
Friends. 

Dear Boys and Girls: 

It was so nice having your letter 
and did it ever surprise me. I had 
no idea that I had been chosen as 
a special interest missionary. Away 
back in my school days when I be- 
longed to C.W.C. I once wrote a 
poem, “Crusaders”; it was actu- 
ally the 20th poem I had written. 

There is something the children 
could do for our children’s ward 
that would make many a sick kid- 
die happy. They love pictures and 
Bible ones that are on calendars are 
especially nice. They could be 
pasted on separate mounts or put 
in scrap book form. Or if they can 
get old worn out sheets and pillow 
cases they could cut four inch 
squares which we use throughout 
the hospital. They can be fastened 
together in packets of 25 or 50 by 
running a basting thread down the 
middle; that’s just so they won’t 
tumble apart. 
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You might like hearing about 
7-year-old Bishonath, who is in our 
children’s ward. He has tubercu- 
losis of his backbone and so can’t 
run and walk. He has been lying 
on his back now for 7 months in a 
frame. Sometimes they have to 
stay like this for a year or longer. 
He always is smiling. He has 
learned to say “Good morning,” 
“Good night,” “I’m quite well, 
thank you.” And he has learned 
to sing songs which tell of Jesus’ 
love. Will you pray for little 
Bishonath that God might give 
him healing? Sincerely, Mary Kirby 





Church, See “Quilt for Managua,” 
page 59 


Crusader 


We are a band of Crusaders, 
We are a happy throng, 

We meet together every month 
And join in joyful songs. 


We learn things from the Bible 
We help the foreign lands, 

By sending them at Christmas 
The things made by our hands. 


There are twenty-six of us 

In this Crusader band, 

And the girls and boys 

Who live by the ocean’s strand 


Write to us letters 
Telling of the joys 
Which our gifts brought 
To their girls and boys. 


Now don’t you wish 

You were a member 

Of our Crusader band 
And with us could render 


This service of love, 
Giving to them pleasure, 
And the love of Christ 
In full measure? 


(Written at the age of 11 by Mary 
Kirby who was a C.W.C. member at 
Granville, Ohio.) 
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Quilt for Managua 


Thirty girls of the Junior de- 
partment of the Euclid Ave. 
Church embroidered a Bible verse, 
the Bible reference and their name 
on. a quilt block at the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School, for the Chil- 
dren’s Ward of the Baptist Hos- 
pital at Managua, Nicaragua. The 
girls were first given a geography 
lesson as to where the country is, 
the climate there, what is raised 
there, with pictures showing the 
growing and drying of coffee and 
the raising of poinsettias; also pic- 
tures showing some of the customs 
of the country. Next they were told 
about the various kind of mission- 
aries that give of their lives so that 
others may know the story of 
Jesus. Then they were told of the 
great need of helping to supply 
a children’s hospital and how 
through their message in hand- 
work, some child may learn of Jesus. 








I also helped at the Edgecliff 
Community Church. We used the 
same idea for the intermediate 
girls. The primary group used the 
hospital charts, pasting in the va- 
rious missing articles as the offer- 
ing for the day was given. They 
were told of the needs and pur- 
pose, similar to the Euclid group 
of juniors. However, although I 
haven’t sent the quilt as yet, all 
offerings, over expenses, are to be 
sent to the hospital with it. To me 
this is the crowning touch. Edge- 
cliff Church was hard hit by the 
polio epidemic, which reduced the 
attendance, but much credit is to 
be given to the staff with Mr. Nel- 
son as their guide—NMabel Beyer. 


C.W.C., 


Linesville, Pennsylvania 
I am sending you a picture of our 
little group. I started this group 
one year ago next Sunday and 


Crusaders, Linesville, Norma Jean Money, third from left in fourth row 








they have brought in $205.45 for 
Missions. They are enthusiastic 
about missions, ready and giving; 
they are real tithers. I try to en- 
courage them and give them credit. 
I am especially proud of Norma 
Jean Money, who is ten years old 
and works for all her Mission 
money. She has brought in $5.99 
since June in special money. She 
told the church she picked berries 
and washed dishes and kept chil- 
dren and she never uses a penny for 
herself. She says she wants to live. 
and work for Jesus. I am so proud 
of her.—Mrs. Fannie Seidell. 


News from Assam 


Jeep Evangelism a Success 

A two-day hike condensed into 
two-hours drive . . . ox-cart trails 
now like open roads . . . new vil- 
lages reached each week during the 
rains—all this is possible now that 
Tura has gotten one of the Assam 
Mission’s jeeps. Now possible to 
do more than four times the 
amount of village work. The past 
month trips were taken each Sun- 
day to villages which normally 
could not be visited because they 
are not on the route of the regular 
tours. Two of the trips were in 
hard, driving rain but the jeep got 
through rain and mud. In 6 hours 
travel by jeep we had covered six 
days of hard hiking. Mission’s 
hostel boys went along to sing and 
help in the meetings. The Tura 
pastor or one of the elders went 
along to do the preaching. Part of 
the time, Miss Fern Rold, principal 
of the girls’ school, and Mrs. 
Randall went along to hold meet- 
ings for the women and children. 

We went early enough so as to 
have time to visit with the people 
and to find out their spiritual bur- 
dens. Then the pastor and the 
elders went from house to house— 
talking with the people about their 
souls and seeking to win them to 
Christ. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD 
CRUSADE 
(Continued from page 59) 

In one village only the headman 
was a Christian. He was support- 
ing a private school all by himself. 
In this village there was an open- 
walled house in which the heathen 
villagers gathered each night to 
beat their devil drums and get 
drunk on home brew. We dared to 
hold a Bible class for the village 
men in this house. Several came 
and seemed quite interested. They 
even followed us into the. church 
and stayed through the service. 


Mission Boys Choir Sings 


At a morning service in the Tura 
church the mission boys choir sang 
“Glory to God in the Highest,” 
from Handel’s Messiah. It is won- 
derful to hear the praises of God 
which the Messiah proclaims, echo- 
ing among the jungles of Assam. 
Another favorite is the Hallelujah 
Chorus. 


A Little Child Shall Lead 


In one of the villages the head- 
man was not a Christian, yet he 
attended the meetings which the 
missionary Sahib was holding. Miss 
Rold was teaching the children 
when he came in and sat down. The 
lesson was on the love of Jesus for 
little children. Then the pastor 
preached a sermon on John 3:16. 
As the headman listened light 
seemed to shine in his eyes. At the 
close of the service he asked us to 
come back, again and again, so 
that he could hear the wonderful 
words of Life.—Reprinted from 
Tura Topics, July 1946. 





PULPIT AND CHOIR 


BIHE BESTOP THEIR KIND 


3 


WINE 





THE CONFERENCE TABLE 
(Continued from page 53) 
where the speaker lives; A thank 


you letter is always sent to the 
speaker after the meeting. 


The year’s Theme for our wom- 
en’s program meetings in 1946- 
1947 is “Thy Will.” The Scripture 
source is Matthew 26:39. If each 
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meeting uses Hymns, Scripture, 
and Messages that are planned 
with one new application of the 
Theme in mind, deeper meanings 
will be experienced. Such topics 
on this year’s Theme as the follow- 
ing are proving helpful: “Thy Will 
—through me.”—ZI Corinthians 12: 
4-12; “Thy Will—through public 
servants.”—Romans 12:3; “Thy 
Will—through giving.”—Proverbs 
11: 23-28; “Thy Will—through 
the home.” — Matthew 12: 50; “Thy 
Will—through race relations.”— 
Romans 2:1, 12; “Thy Will— 
through India’s Millions.” —Mark 
16: 15. 


| ee INTEREST. 


A student starts to learn as soon 
as his attention is secured. The 
knowledge gained will be deter- 
mined by the degree of interest. 
The active response secured in a 
missionary meeting will be helped 
by the eye gate as well as the ear 
gate. Visual aids are - increasing 
in number. Charts, maps, flannel- 
graphs, pictures of missionaries 
and their fields, posters, depict 
needs. Use the blackboard to show 
such definite facts as gains in 
baptism and church membership. 
Call for volunteers to make calls, 
to read the study book, to find 
youth for Christian camps, to 
encourage youth to seek higher 
education, to offer their lives to 
Christian service. 


After private and group prayer 
have preceded the meeting and 
all reports and the speaker’s mes- 
sage have given information about 
the great needs of God’s Kingdom, 
the members are ready for a devo- 
tional period, which should precede 
moments of silence when the emo- 
tions of mind and heart deepen; 
prayers of thanksgiving, of inter- 
cession, of petition; and dedication 
to do the Father’s will with Time, 
Talent and Treasure. The leader 
closes with a hymn and a prayer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 36) 

Tale of the Twain, a novel by Sam 
ConsTANTINO, Jr., Harper and Broth- 
ers, 295 pages, $2.50. 

Toward A United Church, Three 
Decades of Ecumenical Christianity, 
by Wri1i1am Apams Brown, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 264 pages, $2.50. 

Albert Schweitzer: Christian Revolu- 
tionary, by Grorecs Seaver, Harper 
and Brothers, 130 pages, $2.00. 


Whereon to Stand; What Catholics 
Believe and Why, by Jonun GriLanp 
Brunint, Harper and Brothers, 302 
pages, $3.00. 

Beyond This Darkness, by Rocmr 
L. Sarnn, Association Press, 86 pages, 
$1.00. 

The Rape of Palestine, (new edition) 
by W. B. Zrrr, Argus, 118 pages, $1.00. 

The Preaching Ministry Today, by 
Routuanp W. Scutoers, Harper and 
Brothers, 113 pages, $1.25. 





THE SUDBURY CLASSIC MEMORIAL 
Communion Service 


Here, at long last, is a definite forward step in Communion Ware Art. 
The Sudbury Classic Memorial is a church appointment you will long 
treasure. This dignified equipment will give you many years of rich 


and reverent service. 


At your dealer’s showrooms look for this 


improved, professionally designed, individual communion set with 
the convenient, patented, three level receptacle. 


The Filler 
One squeeze of Walnut Bakelite. 
the SudburySani- Dia. 1244”. Ht. Di 
tary Filler fills a 214’. Capacity 40 1”. 
cup. Parts easily cups. Cups notin- 
cleaned. cluded in price. 

$4.50 SB160 $10.00 


The Tray The Base 


SB100 SB162 


Walnut Bakelite. 
Dia. 121%”. 
Base im- 
proves balance 

appearance i 


$7.50 


The Cover 
Walnut Bakelite. 
Ht. Dia. 11”. Ht. 4”. 
Complete with 
beautifully pol- 
ed aluminum 


The Bread Plate 
Walnut Bakelite. 
Dia. 10”. Ht. 4%”. 
Strong construc- 
tion, ample ca- 
pacity, good de- 
sign 


Cross. " 
SB165 $4.50 


SB161 $7.50 


Sold by Reputable Dealers Throughout the U.S.A, 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 
- Boston 14, Mass. 
Full-sized, non-breakable ESBEE communion cups $2.00 per dozen 


55 Sudbury Street . . 











The United Nations, A handbook on 
the new world organization, by Louis 
Dottvet, with a preface by SecRETARY 
GENERAL TrrGve Li, Farrar, Straus 
and Co., 152 pages, $1.75. 

A Zest for Life, How to make religion 


‘work in one’s daily life, by S. Epwarp 


Young, Foster and Stewart, 169 pages, 
$1.50. 

Whose Leaf Shall Not Wither, by 
James M. Licuurrer, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 192 pages, $1.50. 

A Guide to True Peace, A compila- 
tion from the writings of Fenelon, 
Guion, and Molinos, on the excellency 
of inward and spiritual prayer, by 
Howarp H. Brinton, Harper and 
Brothers, 117 pages, $1.00. 

The Life and Morals of Jesus of 
Nazareth, extracted textually from the 
gospels, by Toomas Jerrerson, David 
McKay Co., 188 pages, $1.50. 

Journal from my Cell, A record of 
the spiritual struggle of a pastor during 
his Nazi imprisonment, by RoLanp 
De Pory, Harper and Brothers, 139 
pages, $1.50. 

More Sermon Trails for Boys and 
Girls, by Cart S. Weist, Harper and 
Brothers, 148 pages, $1.50. 

Forgotten Women in Convents, by 
He.ten Conroy (Sister Mary Ethel), 
Agora Publishing Co., 121 pages, $1.00. 

Salute to India, by J. Z. Hopag, 
Friendship Press, 152 pages, $1.25. 

New Testament Evangelism, How it 
works today, by Artur C. ARCHI- 
BALD, Judson Press, 149 pages, $2.00. 

H. A. Ironside, Ordained of the 
Lord, a biography by E. ScuuyLer 
Eneuisu, Zondervan, 276 pages, $2.50. 

Mary Slessor, Heroine of Calabar, 
by Bast Muuier, Zondervan, 139 
pages, $1.25. 

The Revival We Need, by Oswaup J. 
Smrrn, Marshall, Morgan, & Scott, 
120 pages, $1.00. 

The Enduement of Power, by OswALD 
J. Smrru, 109 pages, Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott, $1.00. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 
PULPIT ROBES + HANGINGS 
STOLES- EMBROIDERIES - Etc. 


ia CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Eftational ss. con 
Frances D. Tuttle 
By E. MARIE HOLMES 


A biographical dictionary would 
read: “Tuttle, Mrs. A. J.; born July 15, 
1876 at Parkersburg, W. Va.; educated 
at Denison University and the Baptist 
Missionary Training School, Chicago; 
married to Rev. Adoniram Judson Tut- 
tle July 29, 1901; on her wedding 
journey went to Assam, India where 
she and her husband were missionaries 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society until their retirement in 
1940; widowed in 1943; died at An- 
dover, Mass., October 4, 1946.” But 
to a close friend of many years pic- 
tures, rather than dates, tell the story 
of the radiant, gracious, loyal, and 
loving life of Frances Tuttle. She was 
an ideal wife and mother, making 
home the most attractive place on 
earth for her husband and their chil- 
dren. Even when camping in grass huts 
out in the villages of Assam her fine 
housekeeping and ready wit made a 
feast of every meal. Her sure insight, 
good judgment, and happy compan- 
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ionship were of invaluable help to her 
statesmanlike husband. She was sig- 
nally successful in dealing with the 
perplexing missionary problem of 
keeping the family together while the 
children were being educated. Her fine 
and lively letters, which never failed to 
catch the weekly mail steamer for any 
of the family from whom she was 
separated, must have been at least 
some recompense for her absence. The 
Tuttle bungalow in Assam was a place 
to which missionaries naturally took 
their joys and sorrows, their confi- 
dences and problems, assured of a 
sympathetic hearing, sound advice, 
loving fellowship, and helpful humor. 
Indians—Christians and non-Chris- 
tians, learned and_illiterate—were 
likewise attracted to this missionary 





home where they received the same 
gracious welcome and ready help that 
were accorded to missionaries and to 
other Europeans. At religious con- 
ferences in the hill stations, at social 
functions with Government officials, 
aboard steamers and in ports, we were 
gratified to claim this radiant woman 
as an American, and as a Baptist mis- 
sionary. Everywhere and always she 
was foremost a missionary, speaking 
loyally of her Saviour and busily trans- 
lating her loving impulses into deeds of 
lovingkindness. She is survived by a 
daughter and a son. Lucile, a mission- 
ary in Assam for one term, and now 
Head Mistress of Abbot Academy, and 
a son, Dr. Stephen Tuttle, of the de- 
partment of Music in the University 
of Virginia, 








The BEST in VISUAL AIDS NOW IN 
BEAUTIFUL, RICH COLORS 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


You will want this new movable, realistic, picture 
method of telling Bible stories or ———s illus- 
trated sermons. Holds your class spellbound. Dis- 
cipline problems solved. Give it a try in your class. 
You'll be surprised at results. Children want to 
learn and they clamour for this new way of pre- 
= Bible truths. You will double your attend- 

rite for free folder telling all about this new 


STORY-O-GRAPHS 


Dept. 50, P.O. Bex 145 Pasadena, Calif. 

























ONLY 25 


Northern Baptist 
Women Missionaries 


to serve 6% million 
people in South India! 
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Despite shortages —of buildings, equipment, workers, everything— 
Teo few missionaries are carrying out a magnificent Evangelistic 


program. 
To help continue and strengthen their good work, give generously. 


For information write to 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
c/o Miss Irene A. Jones ------------------152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Council of Church Women 
(Continued from page 46) 


for that area for four years and as 
president of the North Philadelphia 
Women’s Association from 1932- 
35. In 1983 she became an associ- 
ate board member of the W.A.B.- 
F.M.S. and served as a regular 
member of the Board from 1935 to 
1942. Mrs. Breeding has always 
been active in civic, social service 
and educational work. Since living 
in Searsdale, New York, she and 
her family have been members of 
the Scarsdale Community Baptist 
Church. Much of her time has 
been given to interdenominational 
activities. As Recording Secretary 
of Church World Service, Inc., she 
has a share with other Baptist 
officers in the guidance of that 
organization of the Protestant 
Churches in administering relief to 
Europe and Asia. 








REMARKABLE WHAT A LITTLE 
REGULAR INCOME WILL DO 


Maybe it merely supplements irregular earnings. . .. Maybe it’s just the difference 

nn png peace of mind and frequent worry. . . . Maybe it’s all there is to protect 
old age. ... 

There are many situations in life which can be taken care of successfully by 

an Annuity Agreement of the American Bible Society. 

Help Your Church It can be planned to pt tag for you, for you and your husband or wife, or for 

Organizations a relative or friend. And when once it is arranged there is no further bother. No 

coupons to clip — no so agg to keep track of... . Just accept the check which 


Selling Sumolae TEA-BAGS for your S. S. arrives at regular intervals. 
Classes, Ladies Ald and Young People Such checks have been bringing comfort and peace of mind to thousands. 


p ayes CHURCH NAME on 





Groups Is an especially easy way to earn And for over 100 years, those chec eee regardless of business conditions. 
mony dollars for your treasury. Tea is an all- Then too, there’is great personal satisfaction to every one who secures an 
year-'round moneymaker. Write us today for American Bible Society Annuity Agreement. They help extend the all-important, 
a sample and our successful co-operative sales world-wide Bible ministry of the American Bible Society. 

plan that many organizations are now using. Let ns send you a let entitled “A Gift That Lives.” It tells you about the 


plan and how it works out. 
HARVEY L. SHOMO 


4230 Old York Road 
Dept. M — Philadelphia 40, Po. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
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American Bible Society, INCOME . 

EARN MONEY | 450 Park Avenue, ASSURED | 
No Investment | New York 22, N. Y. | 

Vania, Shampoo. Hand Lotion aod ‘other | Please send me, without obligation, your booklet ! 
iteme sell quickly at reasonable prices. | 8.1 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” ! 
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HOW TO DISTRIBUTE 
THE SECRET PLACE 


CHURCH ENTRY: many churches have 


a supply of The Secret Place on the entry 
table with a box for coins beside it. 


GREETINGS: For holidays and anniver- 
series The Secret Place can be used in 
place of a greeting card. 


HOSPITALS: Visiting an il! friend or 
wounded veteran? Leave a copy of The 
Secret Place for the long hours. 


HOME VISITS: Pastors and Home De- 


partment workers often use The Secret 
Place as a “calling card.” 


TO CHURCH MEMBERS: Churches can 
subscribe for their congregations, having 
each issue sent to the home. Please write 
for details of the plan. 


SERVICEMEN: the Secret Place Ser- 
vicemen’'s Fund, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
deiphia 3, Pa., still asks your gift: one 
dollar sends 20 free copies of The Secret 
Place to servicemen. 


price 5e a copy 


IN LOTS OF 10 OR MORE 
MAILED TO ONE ADDRESS 








THE SECRET PLACE is an assembly of the 
thoughts and aspirations of a cross-section of 
Northern Baptists. ¢ To sit down with it for a few 
minutes each day is to come together with kindred 
spirits, to learn their hopes and fears, to be inspired 
by their strivings and victories @ Here in this little 
book meet the soul thoughts of the famous and the 
obscure. Laymen and pastors rise, each in turn, to 
suggest a daily Scripture reading, to share a mean- 


ingful event or concern, to utter a brief prayer for the 


day. e Are you meeting with this group? Once you 
do, your attendance will be regular thereafter. 


The SeCRET PLACE 


1703 CHESTNUT STREET * PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
JANUARY 1947 
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Lithographed 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG and SAMPLES 
Ecclesiastical Art Press « Louisville 12, Ky. 
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Insist on the ORIGINAL, 
Forty-seven Years Supremacy. 
Never equadled. Condensed 
Thought. Digest and Text of Les- 
son. Full Exposition. Other features. 
Flexible Binding. 50¢ Postpaid 


F. H. REVELL CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 














Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in this Issue 

Evrorpe—Destroyed German cities, 
17; Scenes of misery, 18-20; Relief 
scenes, 37, 38. 

Inpia—Woman’s Telugu Conven- 
tion delegates, 39; Bazaar, 48; Chemis- 
try class, 49. 

JaPaN—Mt. Fuji, 12; Tokyo homes, 
18; Yokohama school, 15. 

Latry America—E] Salvador Col- 
lege, 50. 

MIscELLANEOUsS—Spread of Com- 
munism, 10; Marching soldiers, 22; 
Green Lake Conference scenes, 26-29; 
Storer college, 51; Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Guild Banquet, 57; C. W. C.., 
Linesville, Pa., 59. 

Person aLit1Es—Morikawa, 21; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Kraft, 27; Mrs. Earl 
Breeding, 46; Clary Olds, 50; G. A. 
Sword, 54; Jennie Adams, 56; C. O. 
Johnson, 41; H. E. Fosdick, 41; S. M. 
Cavert, 41. 

Unrtep Srates—Scenes depicting 
American power, 8. 
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ITH the emphasis on stewardship of talents, time, and 
money, we dare not forget the basic stewardship of our 


lives—the stewardship of the soul. 


Each day we need to cultivate that consciousness of the 
presence of God. We need regularly to devote some part 
of our day to God at our leulle altars and in our private 
devotions. Prayer, Bible reading, meditation combine to 
aid us in the stewardship of the soul. 


Millions of Christians find help and guidance, encouragement 
and comfort, strength and refreshment through the pages of 
The Upper Room. This outstanding devotional guide sug- 
gests Bible passages that are especially helpful. It brings 
meditations from the minds and hearts of great Christians of 
our own day. Its brief prayers give point and direction to 


our own prayers. 

Those who use The Upper Room find additional inspiration 
as they use its pages each day in the fact that they are 
part of a mighty company of millions scattered all over the 
world who on the same day are using the same scriptures, 
the same meditations, the same prayers as a basis for their 
personal and family devotions. Users of The Upper Room 
are a mighty army who pause each day in humbleness before 


God. 


Send in your order now for the Janvary-February-March issue. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Special envelopes for remailing, 1 cent each — minimum order 10 
cents. Individual yearly subscriptions in U. $., Canada and Latin 
America, 30 cents ome four years, $1.00. Other countries, 40 
cents; four years, £3 . Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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"This Winter Will Be Harder” 


‘*This winter (in Evrope) will be harder than last. 
...» The people look scared and hungry. Rations 
are short everywhere. Food crises are chronic.”’ 

— ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK. 
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“As winter approaches fear grows. The Public 
Health section of the French military government 
is concerned about the health problem. Tubercu- 
losis is on the increase. ... The greatest needs are 
for food, soap and warm woolen clothing. Foods 
most needed are cereals and milk for children, and 
baby foods. There is great need for vitamins and 
concentrated foods of all kinds. Warm clothing, 
especially for growing children is a great ‘must.’ 
Woolen bed covers are badly needed. Yard goods for 
making dresses and blouses are practical — needles 


and thread are almost non-existent for making 

necessary repairs. The need for shoes is everywhere, 
especially children’s shoes.”’ 

— RAYMOND E. MAXWELL, representative 

in Europe of Church World Service. 
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**On Oct. 21 you published a dispatch from Vienna 
which stated that the Austrian people are facing 
starvation this winter on a 1,200-calorie-per-day 
food level. ... There are one million two hundred 
thousand men, women and children without foot- 
wear in Hungary. Almost the same number are 
without an overcoat. The reserve of food for the 
coming winter is less than that of a year ago, at 
which time thousands died of starvation.’’ 

—A. C. FALUSSY, Nov. 11, 1946 (N. Y. 
Times) reporting on trip to Europe. 





New Windsor, Md.; 236 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass.; 
134 N, Patterson Bivd., Dayton 2, Ohio; 21-21 44th 
Drive, Long Island City 1, N. Y.; 2247 E. Marginal Way, 
Seattle 4, Wash.; 7110 Compton Ave., Los Angeles 1, 
Calif., 1145 S. Tenth St., Richmond, Calif.; 510 S. Elm 
Ave., St. Louis Co. 19, Mo. 


WAREHOUSES COOPERATING WITH 
THE WORLD RELIEF COMMITTEE OF 


THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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